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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—a———. 
Government has replied to the latest Russian proposal by 
ascepting it “in principle,” and rejecting it in fact. General 
, according to the best accounts, asked that all the 
Powers should sign a Note affirming the propriety of the reforms 
stepted by the Conference, securing time to Turkey to carry 
them out, and agreeing, if they were not carried out, to consider 
the propriety of “action.” This somewhat imbecile proposal was 
considered by the Government too strong, and was accordingly 
gat back, with amendments,—which signify, it is stated, that the 
reforms should be those stated by Turkey herself, that there should 
be no hint of eventual action, and that Russia should pledge her- 
wif, formally or informally, to disarm. That means, of course, 
that the Christians of Turkey should be openly and avowedly 
left to the discretion and mercy of the Turks. General Ignatieff 
is warcely inclined or empowered to go so far, and is accordingly 
on his way to London, nominally as the guest of Lord Salisbury, 
really to see if he can magnetise the Foreign Minister. The world 
believes, as we think on insufficient grounds, that the negotiations 
will succeed. 


The stories from the East are not peaceful, The insurrection 
in Bosnia has assumed larger proportions, and the incessant out- 
tages on the population are exciting them to madness. The 
tax-gatherers visit the villages followed by Bashi-Bazouks, and if 
the exactions are not instantly paid the irregulars are let loose, 
just as is done in Roumelia, where in a village 50 miles from 
Salonica, the tax-gatherers’ followers violated the women, and 
tortured the men with impunity. There is no redress whatever 
except in the sword, and accordingly, Colonel Despotovich, 
one of the ablest of the Servian leaders, has taken the command 
of the Bosnian insurgents. Meanwhile, the Prince of Monte- 
negro absolutely refuses to modify his demand or to agree to an 














' @xtension of the armistice beyond the 23rd inst., and Safvet 


Pasha, with equal obstinacy, refuses to accept the conditions. It 
i#by no means certain that the Prince is acting in this matter 
wnder Russian orders, as his followers are determined that 
their victories shall not be unfruitful, but it is certain 
that if he recommences war, Russian peace-making will 
be much more difficult. Nikita is in many ways the repre- 
fentative Slay, and has ardent friends far outside his own 
mountains. 





The rumour that Germany intends, if Russia goes to war or 
disarms, to attack France has grown stronger all the week. We 
have shown elsewhere some reasons for distrusting it, but may 
add here that it is possible the military party in Berlin, 
which is excited by the prospect of war in the East, may be 
Pressing its views very hard, and may dictate particular measures, 
though not the general line of policy. The reported threat to 
consider the refortification of Arras and Verdun as menaces to 

ny would be just in accordance with their views, The 
h Goverament gives no hint that it has been pressed upon the 
subject, and the British Government, when asked in Parliament 
whether the story is true, replies in official form that it has no 
information on the matter. It should be noted, as an aid in 





Government insufficient freedom. He is worn out with their 
resistance and their power of argufying, and if he were not 
Premier of Prussia, he could not get along at all. He thinks 
Particularist feeling is extending, and is entirely unable to yield 
to the wish for an Imperial Cabinet. He must ask the Members 
of the Reichstag, like good children, to give him some more 
money, and so make matters easier, or really, he must confess © 
himself overburdened. It looks very much as if the Prince 
repented of the strong Second Chamber, the Federal Council 
which he himself manufactured, and as if he would like his master 
to be a good deal more imperative with the chiefs of the Prussian 
Departments, The King apparently likes controlling Camphausen 
and his confréres better than having to control Bismarck alone. 
It is pleasanter to sit on many thistles than on one spike. 


President Hayes has carried his Cabinet. He caused it to be 
signified that he would not yield, and it is hinted, that Senator 
Cameron might have a European Mission, but should not keep 
his son in the War Department, and the opposition died away. 
The new Cabinet has been installed, and has already drafted a Bill 
for the reform of the Civil Service, the details of which, however, 
have not been published. Mr. Hayes has been accepted all over the 
country, and the newspapers are full of little stories of his ‘‘ ways,” 
the general drift of which is to show that he is a very good- 
natured and cool person, with a gift for saying nothing in a very 
genial way,—a very good gift ina President of the United States. 
It is affirmed that the English Minister is to be changed, and re- 
ported that Mr. Lowell will come here, New England having been 
left in the Presidential arrangements a little out in the cold. 


M. Besancon, Deputy for. Metz to the German Reichstag, 
drew on Monday a pathetic picture of the consequences of annexa- 
tion to that city. There are 3,000 empty houses, and the value 
of property has fallen from 90,000,000 marks to 40,000,000 
marks, while the failures increase every year, yet the tax assess- 
ments remain the same. Thousands of ‘ optants” are being ex- 
pelled, amidst ‘‘a despair of which you cannot form an idea.” 
M. Besancon entreated his hearers not to pass such distress 
coldly by, and had the courage to propose that Germany should 
restore Alsace-Loraine, where national sentiment, as the elec- 
tions showed, remained unchangeable, and thus carry out a great 
act of national reconciliation. ‘Then would all the burdensome 
war preparations cease,” and nations cease to distrust one another. 
No reply was made tc this speech, but it is a symptom of a change 
of feeling in Germany that it could be made at all without cries 
of treason. Venice had to wait for eighty years. 





Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, on Tuesday, in moving his resolu- 
tion for giving municipalities power to compel the sale to them, 
on fair compensations, of the retail liquor-businesses within their 


jurisdiction, was a marked Parliamentary success. Its facts 
were well arranged, its reasoning terse, and its style 
eloquent and vigorous. We have spoken of his Gothen- 
burg argument elsewhere. Let us add here that Mr. 


Chamberlain adduced very remarkable facts, showing the 
enormous number of traps baited with drink now set for the 
drinker. In Birmingham there was one public-house to every 
forty houses, and in some parts of Birmingham these public- 
houses were so thickly scattered that the average distance between 
them was not quite 200 feet,—which is as if the House of Com- 





mons had one bar at each end of it for the supply of wine or spirits to 
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the Members. In one part of Liverpool there were 103 public- | leaving a deficit of £4,249,700. The total deficits of 1875.75 
houses, entered by 218 separate entrances, out of 578 houses in| amount therefore to nearly £13,000,000, the whole of which 
all. All these 218 traps would be passed by in a twenty|is due ‘+o public works, which may or may not be 
minutes’ walk, or at the rate of ten per minute. The|remunerative. Sir John Strachey admits that part of them 
provision made for the distribution of bread, drapery, grocery, | are umremunerative, and proposes to place that part, in. 
and butcher’s meat was only one-third or one-fourth of the} cluding famine expenditure, in the account of ordi “ 


provision made for the distribution of intoxicating drinks. 


penditure for the future. He does not, however, Propose new 


In Birmingham the Town Council had passed a resolution | taxation, and acknowledges that he must borrow £6,500,000 

in fayour of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal by a majority of 46 to | The total result, therefore, is that the estate is solvent, but im. 
10, while the Board of Guardians had resolved unanimously in | creases its mortgages by five per cent. every year, in order t 
its favour. A meeting of the Birmingham clergy,—mostly | make “improvements.” That is finance according to the Khedive, 
Conservatives—had approved it with one dissentient voice, and | not according to Mr. Gladstone. 


the Wesleyan ministers had given an equally strong adhesion to it. 





Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal was seconded from the Conservative 
benches by a Conservative magistrate, Sir J. Kennaway (M.P. 
for East Devon), and was opposed by Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson, the 
Under-Secretary for the Home Department, on the not very suffi- 
cient grounds explained elsewhere. Mr. Grant Duff supported Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal, arguing that he had at least made 
out a sufficient case for a new and very instructive moral experi- 
ment ; and after a somewhat desultory discussion, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s motion was rejected by a majority of 52 (103 to 51), the 
majority comprehending twenty Liberals, and the minority only 
three Conservatives. 
better success next time. He has, at least, made out that the 
experiment he proposes is,—like the dying Scotch penitent’s pro- 


The Commission appointed to report on the influx of Ching. 


men into California has reported that the influx is injuriogg 
The Chinese are declared to be foully immoral, to avoid intex 
marriage, to herd together in separate quarters, ia which they 
defy all sanitary laws, and to return invariably with their 

to their own country. They undersell the white labourers, and, 
moreover, make labour discreditable, while if they were admitted 
as citizens their vote would be powerful enough to control the 
State. They govern themselves, itisadded, by secret societies, which 
do not hesitate toinflictthe penalty of death. Congress is therefor 
asked to revise the Treaty with China, so as to allow of restrig: 
But Mr. Chamberlain may have much | tions on emigration. No problem is more puzzling than this of 
Chinese immigration. It is most unjust to refuse to an over. 
crowded nation its share of the world, yet most unwise to leta 


posal to his Presbyterian minister to try what a handsome gift to | people of lower civilisation and morality eat out a race of. 
the Kirk might do by way of obtaining for him a justifying faith, | higher type. One reform we think both America and Australis 
—an experiment, if not quite of a nature to be guaranteed suc- | might fairly insist on. If the Chinese are to come in hordes ag 


cess, at least ‘‘ weel worth trying.” 





immigrants, and not as mere visitors, they might insist on the 
Indian emigration law that there must be some reasonable pro. 


Mr. George Odger was buried on Saturday at the Brompton portion between the sexes. We do not see, either, why a sharp 
Cemetery, an immense crowd attending his remains to the grave. sanitary law against the exportation of human corpses from Cali. 
The usual Church of England service was read over his body by | ¢,.nia would be unjust or contrary to the treaty. That would 
the chaplain of the cemetery, after which éloges were pronounced | »:3 the States of the very lowest class of emigrant, who never will 
upon him after the fashion of the funeral-orations over come without a contract that if he dies his body shall be sent 
Radicals in Paris. Professor Beesly was the first and chief speaker, | }40% to China. 


and we understand that he made some reference to Mr. Odger’s in- 
frequent attendance on public.worship,—was it by way of in some 
degree assimilating Mr. Odger’s position to that of the Positivists, 
which most certainly Mr. Odger did not share ?—and that he attri- 
buted the cold praise of some journals to their knowledge of this 


Mr. Fawcett is evidently weary of the reticence on Turkish 


affairs which the Liberal leaders have maintained, and which we 
cannot but think with him they have carried too far. He there 
fore on Friday gave notice of the following adroit motion :—“To 


indifference of Mr. Odger’s to ecclesiastical institutions. If Pro- | call attention to the evidence afforded by the despatches of Lond 
fessor Beesly, as is probable, referred to our article of last week, we | Derby and Lord Salisbury, that it is the opinion of her Majesty's 


can only say that we did not intend our tribute to Mr. Odger 
to be cold, but simply strictly sincere; and that we had 


Government, that any promises of reform made by the Pore 
without guarantees for their execution will be fruitless; that the 


not the least knowledge ofthis indifference of Mr. Odger’s | Powers have a right to demand, in the interest of the peace of 


to ecclesiastical rites which Professor Beesly seems to have 
ascribed to him. We have, time after time, supported 
Mr, QOdger’s claim to a place in Parliament, and _ believe 
him to have been an altogether honest man of much force of char- 


Europe, adequate securities for better government in Turkey; and 
that the misrule which has brought such misery on the Christian 
subjects of the Porte will continue, unless the European Powers 
obtain some such guarantees for improved administration as they 


acter, as well as a skilful speaker, though hardly a politician of | agreed on at the Conference.” 


decided genius or exceptional sagacity. It is a mistake to be so 


Mr. Greene on Thursday asked whether it was true that Mr. 


forward to attribute the re f sincerit i iri 
yon hc talalaaaaa talent ce ain tes Pope Hennessy had stated in a public meeting at Cork that “he 


of ecclesiastical depreciation. 





The Government have produced their Burials Bill, but it 
turns out to have little or nothing to do with the grievances of 





had never been in a community where there was such deliberate 
oppression of the masses as in the community of Barbadoes.” Mr. 
Lowther, in reply, said that Mr. Hennessy had been asked for an 


the Dissenters. Itis rather like a game of cross-questions and con- | explanation, and that the Government had no information which 
trary answers; the Dissenters asked forequality in the churchyards, | would warrant the statement. Mr. Hennessy, as a Governor still 
and they have got a consolidation of the various Acts affecting | in the Service, should have been more discreet, and should 
burial. The only concession, if it be a concession, made by the especially have avoided the word “deliberate,” which it is 
Duke of Richmond in his dismal speech of Tuesday to the Dis- | impossible to prove; but his whole career in Barbadoes was 
senters, is that he proposes to give the newly-made Burial | ove long struggle against the oppression of the masses, who, # 
authority the duty of providing new burial-grounds, both con- begin with, are governed by the worst of all constitutions,—@ 
secrated and unconsecrated, where there is not enough for the pur- | Government which pretends to be representative, and is really 
pose already, and that it allows those who object to the use of | elected by a caste; who are liable to flogging for the smallest 
the Burial Service at the grave the right to claim a silent burial. offences, some of them civil; and who, on the smallest riot, are 
This is indeed asking a fish and getting a stone. A Government | treated as if they had committed high treason. The truth is, 
which, when asked to change the law, answers by a spontaneous | that sympathy with the masses, and especially with black masses, 
effort to consolidate, without changing it in the manner desired, | is an offence to the present majority in the House. If Mr. Hem 
is more likely to be suspected of making fun of the malcontents nessy had said that all negroes were rascals, not a remonstrance 


than of making concessions to them. 


would have been uttered by the majority. 


The Indian Budget was published on Thursday. The finally 
closed accounts fcr 1875-76 show a revenue of £52,515,789, 
and an expenditure of £55,117,536, thus leaving a deficit of 
£2,601,747, The nearly-closed accounts for 1876-77 show a 
revenue of £51,206,700, and an expenditure of £57,285,000, thus 
leaving a deficit of £6,078,300. ‘The estimate for 1877-78 shows 
@ revenue of £52,192,700, and an expenditure of £56,442,400, 





An interesting case, involving to some extent the interpretation 
to be put on the Married Women’s Property Act, was decided by 
Vice-Chancellor Sir Richard Malins on Tuesday. A farmer nea? 
Halifax, of the name of Thomas Outram, engaged as nousekeepet 
some twenty-five years ago or more a clever woman, Miss Sarah 
Fairbanks, to whom he became engaged in 1855, but whom he did 
not marry till within a few months of his death in 1874, and he died 
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igiedate. Miss Fairbanks long ago set up afruit-preserving business 
ghieh she managed very successfully, and entirely on her own 
t. She had made £6,000 out of the business, had in one year 
aged twenty tons of sugar in preserving, and had agents all over the 
. Itappeared to be admitted that after Mr. Outram’s mar- 
tiage with Miss Fairbanks she continued, as before, to manage the 
on herown account and in her maiden name, and this with 
nd’s consent. It was clear that he intended to leave her com- 
independence in her own business, and so far from assisting her, 
she had on more than one occasion greatly assisted him by paying in 
tghis banking account, which was deficient, a cheque from her own, 
ig, which there was always a good balance to her credit. The 
jon was whether, by her marriage with Mr. Outram without 
auettlement, her business and all its capital became his, so that 
i#would be distributed according to the law in case of intestacy 
tetween his widow and the next of kin. Sir Richard Malins 
dgcided in the negative. Even without relation to the Married 
Women’s Property Act, there were cases to show that if a man 
goacted, and used such expressions, as to prove his intention of 
jaaving a particular concern exclusively to his wife, the law would 
effect to that intention. And though the Married Women’s 
Property Act was not meant to settle the property of 
insters, but to protect the earnings of married women, 
dill it would protect Mrs. Outram after she married as re- 
her earnings from the business carried on by her with 
her husband's consent. On the whole, Sir R. Malins de- 
cided that Mrs. Outram did not lose her exclusive possession 
of the preserving business, but that she only had the widow's 
share in the effects left by her husband under the ordinary 
intestacy law. It is clear, however, that if Mr. Outram had made 
any claim to the preserving business after his marriage, Sir R. 
Malins would have been compelled to decide in the opposite 
sense. 


The London School Board seem determined to try what they 
can doin the way of reforming the national spelling, and have 
defeated by 26 to 5 avery sensible resolution proposed by Mr. 
Firth, which would have had the effect of shelving this unfor- 
tapate procedure, Instead of this, they have carried a resolution 
that “‘the answers received from the Society of Arts and from 
various country School Boards, as well as those to be received 
hereafter, with reference to the resolution of the Board 
on spelling, be referred to a Select Committee, with 
instructions to draw up a memorial, and to advise the 
Board as to the manner of its presentation,”’—which is, 
of course, an instruction to do what is possible, to get 
this absurd Royal Commission on spelling appointed. They 
might just as well ask for a Royal Commission to report on the 
beat way of forming the letters of the written alphabet, or on the 
we of parentheses, dashes, and the various stops in printing. 
The School Board do not see that whatever the Royal Commission 
report, they can no more give any effect to their opinion than 
the report of a Royal Commission could change the fashion in 
deews. Different people will still act differently as to the practice 
of doubling particular letters and as to the pronunciation of 
others, and it would be as necessary afterwards as before for a 
well-instructed child to know what these various practices are, 
aad that any one of them is permissible. Children cannot 
begin too soon to learn that in spelling, as in most other depart- 
menta.of action, there are limits within which people may act at 
theirown discretion, and yet not do wrong. 


Ata meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, held in the 
Edinburgh Royal Institution last Monday week, Professor 
Rutherford presented the results of a new series of those 
cruel and protracted experiments made on the bile-ducts of 
dogs.placed for hours not under any anesthetic, but under the 
paralysing influence of curari, on which he was examined a year 
4g@ before the Royal Commission on Vivisection, and the nature 
ofwhich he then detailed at length, to the horror of the public. We 
Suppese that this new series of experiments was made before the re- 
Ceut-Act came into operation, and that they could not have been 
pewmitted under it as it is at present administered ; at least, that is 

ression we derive from Mr. Cross’s recent answer to Mr. 
Mundella as to the working of the Act of last year. But we 
mention these cruel experiments of Professor Rutherford's now 
oaly-to record that Sir William Thomson, of Glasgow, who pre- 
sidediat the meeting at which the results of these experiments were 
deseribed, has written an admirable letter to the Scotsman, to express 
bis epinion that ‘experiments involving such torture to so large a 
number of sentient and intelligent animals are not justifiable, by 





either the object proposed or the results obtained or obtainable 
by such an investigation as that described by Professor Ruther- 
ford.” Sir William Thomson entertains this opinion “ very strongly, 
after many years’ of serious consideration of the great question of 
the advisableness or justifiableness of experiments involving 
cruel treatment of the lower animals.” We recorded this with 
the more pleasure, because such opinions expressed by men 90 
eminent as Sir William Thomson will weigh more with physio- 
logists than the opinions of hundreds of humanitarians. The 
recent Act would be a success, if it has only obstructed seriously 
the vivisecting career of Professor Rutherford. 


At a very lively meeting held at Bristol on Monday, Dean 
Elliot in the chair, to hear a lecture from Mr. B. Douglas, the 
secretary to the ‘‘ Society for the Protection of Animals Liable to 
Vivisection,"—a meeting much interrupted by the taunts of 
medical students,—Miss Cobbe made an admirable speech on the 
whole question. She seems to have admitted, on behalf of the 
Society, that she believed the Act of last Session was being 
worked by Mr. Cross in a manner very creditable to him, and 
so as to prevent very much animal suffering for which plenty of 
excuse might be found under the Act by less scrupulous 
hands. But as she justly pointed out, we might at any time 
have at the Home Office a statesman either indifferent 
on the subject, or a zealot for physiological research, in 
which case the Act, with its multitudes of exceptions and per- 
missive provisions, would speedily become a dead-letter. And 
the worst symptom in the matter is the zeal which great physio- 
logical teachers seem to be able to inspire in their students, for 
this right of inquisition, even at the expense of great torture, into 
the secrets of the animal economy. It was the lads who inter- 
rupted Miss Cobbe, not scientific physiologists,—and perhaps the 
worst result of the practice is that it inspires in such lads a certain 
contempt for humanitarian feelings as namby-pamby, and a respect 
for the hardness of purpose which can track out new knowledge 
through all the complicated labyrinth of nerves quivering with 
artificial pain. This isa social evil which admits only of a social 
remedy. 





Mr. Ward Hunt’s proposal for improving the status of the 
Naval Engineers, when moving the Navy Estimates on Monday 
night, seems to be of the nature of a homeopathic reform, 
He proposes to increase their number by nineteen, on 1,218 
now employed, and their pay by about £17,840, on the 
£205,000, or so, now given. He proposes to add some- 
thing to the pay of the superior inspectors and engineers, 
and also of the engine-room artificers; and he proposes also 
to do what is possible to get candidates of good social stand- 
ing for the higher engineering posts, allowing a free competition 
among candidates previously approved by the Admiralty, and 
requiring them to pay £25 a year for their education during the 
first three years. Dut as far as we can see, Mr. Ward Hunt pro- 
poses nothing that will put the chief engineer of one of our great 
armour-clads on anything near the level of the higher navigating 
officers of the ship. His reform seems to be a beginning much in 
the sense in which the first yard is a beginning towards a walk of 
thirty miles, but hardly more. 





The Times’ Paris correspondent of Tuesday reports a very re- 
markable exploit achieved off Cherbourg, on the part of a little 
torpedo-craft called the ‘ Thorneycroft.’ Of the ‘'‘Thorneycroft' 
very little is visible above water; on the surface you just see@ 
little greyish body, easily confused with the sea, but there are 
rooms below for the officers and men who steam and manage 
her, while she is armed with a torpedo, projecting from her bow. 
Two great disabled vessels were tugged out to sea in succession, 
the ‘ Thorneycroft,’ with a lieutenant and two men on board of 
her, pursuing each in turn. The ‘ Thorneycroft’ with her engine 
and sails, made nineteen knots an hour, overtook each disabled 
vessel, drove the torpedo right against it, recoiled herself, spun 
round and round for a few seconds, and then steered off to the fleet, 
leaving no trace of the vessel attacked, which was in each case 
rent by the great shock, and immediately went down. The 
‘ Thorneycroft ’ only costs the fiftieth-part of a man-of-war, so that 
fifty ‘ Thorneycrofts’ might be made, to attack an enemy's fleet 
on all sides, for the expense of one man-of-war. Clearly, unless 
the larger ships can protect themselves in dusk or dark by some 
wire fence against such onsets, a great navy might be blown into 
the air by the pettiest Naval Power on earth. 


Consols were on Friday 96§ to 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


r, the proposals now under discussion are sincere, and are 
intended to mean what the public understand them to 
mean—both which propositions we still doubt—the negotia- 
tions are nothing less than disgraceful to all concerned, and 





especially to the Government of Great Britain. The Russians | po 


propose, it is stated, that the Powers shall reaffirm, on paper, 
the necessity of the reforms settled in Conference, shall allow 
Turkey an unspecified time to carry them out of her own accord, 
and if they are not carried out, shall consider what “ action” 
—in the French, not the English sense of the word—it 
may then be expedient or agreeable to adopt. In other 
words, the Russian Government, after pledging itself in the 
most solemn manner, through the Emperor’s own mouth, in 
a public speech, not only to protect the Slav Christians, but 
to secure “ guarantees” for their good treatment, deliberately 
pitches them, for one more year at least, as a prey to the 
Pashas. For one more year, at the very least, every Turkish 
official, tax-gatherer, and soldier is at liberty to plun- 
der, torture, or ravish any Christian within the Turkish 
dominions, except. possibly the Americans, with the certainty, 
as Mr. Gladstone has shown, that if he makes himself con- 
spicuous in the work he will be immediately decorated, pro- 
moted, or otherwise rewarded. Be it remembered, the Govern- 
ment which, it is alleged, proposes this is not, as Lord Derby 
affects to be, deluded by any hope of internal Turkish reform. 
Its one permanent argument, reiterated till it wearies the 
world like any other truism, is that reform in Turkey is impos- 
sible, and it therefore surrenders its protégés to a doom which it 
acknowledges beforehand to be inevitable after that surrender. 
If the Russian Government really intends this—and it is this 
which it is alleged to intend, though we do not believe it—it 
intends an act of political treachery—treachery not to equals, 
but to suppliants—such as has never yet discredited its annals, 
full though they are of acts of violence and oppression. The 
suppliant asks justice, the Judge has promised a trial, and then 
the executioner is authorised by the same Judge in writing to 
do his work. The conduct of Russia, however, is creditable 
beside that of Lord Derby. General Ignatieff may plead, 
though he has not yet pleaded, the argument of necessity ; 
but the British Foreign Minister not only cannot 
plead it, but goes out of his way to make it needlessly 
certain that the Christians shall not be protected. The 
resolutions of the Conference, if they were ever made exe- 
cutive, do at least prohibit the employment of Turkish 
irregulars in these unhappy countries, and provide for the 
appointment of decent Governors; but Lord Derby throws 
the resolutions over, thereby making Lord Salisbury’s action 
appear ill-advised and ridiculous, and demands that instead of 
the Conference proposals, the Turkish proposals—mere shams, 
even if they were carried out, inasmuch as they provide no 
protection against the soldiery—shall be the proposals 
approved. Moreover, it being certain, as he well knows, that 
Turkey will yield nothing except to terror, and that the only 
instrument available for inspiring terror is the Russian Army— 
we are quoting a statement deliberately and emphatically 
made by Lord Salisbury in his place in the House of Lords— 
he demands as a condition precedent that this Army shall be 
demobilised, demands in fact that the Turks shall feel them- 
selves formally and visibly permitted to deal as they please 
with the wretched races whom he wilfully casts back under 
their sway, And he does this knowing, and officially admitting 
in despatches carefully made public, that the atrocities com- 
mitted before the Turks were relieved of European pressure 
passed all endurance ; knowing and officially admitting, through 
Mr. Bourke, that his own remonstrances were entirely unavail- 
ing, and knowing and admitting that the Turkish promises are 
the merest words. He objects even to the word “action.” 
He will not hear of a sentence which decent men might, by a 
slight strain upon its meaning, construe into a promise 
to consider the propriety of protecting the Turkish Christians 
from massacre and outrage. That word must be struck out, 
and the Protocol reduced even in form to a base pretence, be- 
fore the British Minister will sign it. Such wilful callous- 
ness to the claims of humanity, of justice, and of British 
character has never been exhibited in our time, not even by 
the Ministry who, when a word would have saved the 
Cretan fugitives, refused to interfere between the Mussulman 
oppressors and their Christian victims. 


In spite of all the evidence, and we fully admit that a 
evidence points to a design to mask a concession of unlim} all 
license to the Turks—a license to be officially emphasised 
the return to Constantinople of the very Ambassador who 
wrote that it did not signify, as far as the interests of Great 
Britain were concerned, whether 10,000 or 20,000 Christians 
had been murdered,—we do not believe that this inj uitons 
arrangement can be carried through. We do not believe that 
General Ignatieff, wide as his powers may be, and greatly dig. 
sed as he may be to whittle away every other demand to 
which England may object, and to prefer insurrection in 
Turkey to war with Turkey, has authority to pledge his 
master to the demobilisation of the Russian Arm nile 
a visible admission, that is, that ten millions sterling 
have been wasted on a game of brag, that the mi 
autocracy which so presses on Russia is unable to 
compel Turkey to make even a courteous feint of atten 
to its threats, that after preparing for a great war it must 
back with nothing but a piece of paper, carefully deprived of 
all efficacy even for its apparent object, not accepted even in 
form by the Turks, not providing for the safety of the Slays 
in insurrection, and not mentioning the gallant little 
State which, even in this extremity, retains alone 
in Europe the nerve to bid the Turks an armed 
defiance. There are humiliations to which great dyna. 
ties do not submit, whatever the consequences; and jp 
asking that Russia should behave as if Turkey had conquered 
her in the field, the British Foreign Office has overshot itg 
mark, and reached at last the point at which the Russian 
Government can make and will make no further concession, 
There is Russia to be considered as well as British policy ; and 
Russia, though perfectly prepared to trust the Emperor wholly 
with all preparations, all negotiations, and all means of securing 
European tolerance, is not prepared to see its Government 
visibly retreat before a Turkish defiance. It will be needful 
at least to postpone the demobilisation of the army, and while 
the army is not demobilised, nothing, not even the mean ob 
ject of peace at any price to the oppressed, can be even repre. 
sented on Change as being secured. It is certain that affairs 
in Bosnia are going from bad to worse, that the Slavs in the 
Austrian Empire are rising to a fury which impresses even the 
Emperor, that everything in Constantinople portends a danger. 
ous explosion, and that therefore at any moment a surge of 
feeling may sweep across Russia which will set her armies, 
if they are still ready when fair weather has arrived, in 
motion in an hour. A single death, a new atrocity, the 
torture of a single Englishman or American, and the whole 
face of affairs might be changed, and the elaborate system 
of diplomatic precautions for protecting the “ independence” 
of the Ottoman caste might be swept to the winds. Demo 
bilisation is indispensable, and if Russia demobilises under 
British compulsion,—well, it will remain for the Russian 
people to see whether their resolves are to count for les 
than nothing in the question whether their co-religionists 
are to be slaughtered down amid the mocking indifference of 
the world. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S INDICTMENT AGAINST TURKEY, 


E have some reason to fear that the English people, like 

most other peoples, has more of sensibility than of 
tenacity and constancy of feeling in relation to a subject 
that does not closely touch its interests. Indeed, we 
apprehend that while it is comparatively easy to produce 
a keen though temporary impression upon English feelings, 
it is very difficult to string their character ‘up to the 
point at which feeling is transformed into the appro- 
priate action. If anything could bring them up to this point, 
it would be the perfectly just and unexaggerated appeals of 
their former Prime Minister, who ought not to wield with 
them the less, but rather the greater, influence, that so violent 
a chorus of censure is directed to his writings and speeches 0B 
this subject, though hardly any effort, and no successful effort, 
is made to detect a flaw in his facts, or the very simple and 
irresistible inferences founded by him on those facts. If Mr. 
Gladstone’s first pamphlet on the Bulgarian attocities jastly 
excited a deep popular emotion, it is certain that this new 
one, written with all the new mass of official knowledge 
now before us, ought to implant deep in ‘the English 
people the fixed purpose to undo the evil we have done, 
even at a considerable cost of national sacrifice. Yet 
we are by no means sure that it will do so. The facts are 





much more impressive than the facts recorded in the first 
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but somehow, with the first novelty of the horrible | on hanging, or otherwise punishing, hundreds of Bulgarians for 


a 
: phiet, 


Pvelties perpetrated, a good deal of their aptitude for moving the the feeble and fruitless insurrection, and refuses to amnesty 
po Jar feeling seems to have vanished. That happens in politics any unless the amnesty is extended to the authors of the mas- 
which happens so often in social morality ;—get the world to sacres. And it has found at most a dozen people guilty of 

ise wickedness,—even the most frightful wickedness,— | the horrible crimes which included the murder of 15,000 


as a fact, without at once beginning to do what is possible to 
it down, and custom, which is a second nature with us, 
begin at once to weave round that fact all sorts of threads | very instructively the severity with which the Porte punished 


put 
vill : hat fact all « ! 
which bring us into settled relations with it, and which 
consequently make it seem less monstrous and unnatural. 
When the atrocious deeds of Turkey in Bulgaria were first 
made known, the hideousness of the iniquity startled every- 
body, and made it seem impossible that such a Government 
should ever be tolerated by us again. But now, though 
disclosure has followed disclosure, and we know infinitely 
better than we did the complete responsibility of the 
Turkish Government,—its much more than indifference, 
its positive approbation of the moral and physical abomina- 
tions of its agents,—the public mind is far less eager for 
security against the continuance of all these horrors, than it 
was. It is getting accustomed to the notion that an amount 
of lust, cruelty, and plunder which would make England a 
boiling sea of righteous passion, has a certain sort of geo- 
graphical appropriateness in distant places between the Balkan 
and the Danube, and does not call for any very strenuous 
_policy of repudiation. And therefore, though Mr. Gladstone's 
second pamphlet is infinitely more cogent and conclusive than 
the first, we much doubt whether it will have a proportionate 
effect. 

And yet think only of what it proves, to any one who will 
apply to the action of the Turkish Government in Bulgaria the 
same sort of observation and criticism which every politician 

plies to the conduct of the British Government in home affairs. 
ir Gladstone shows beyond the possibility of a doubt that 

what was done in Bulgaria was really done with the consent of 
the Turkish Government, was not and is not regretted by them, 
nay, is regarded by them as the result of a meritorious policy— 
almost disinterested in its way, because involving a great sacrifice 
of taxable wealth, by which the Turkish Treasury must be im- 
poverished—yet all the more on that account adapted to 
impress on such a people as the Bulgarians the horrible 
folly of conspiracy and revolt. This is the main drift of 
Mr.-Gladstone’s pamphlet, and we assert that he demonstrates 
it over and over again on the highest authority. He shows 
that the Turkish Government knew, on official information, of 
the massacres which had been and were still going on in Bul- 
my as early as June 14 at the very latest,—twelve days be- 
ore the first question was put on the subject in the House of 
Commons. In the case of some of the very worst of these 
excesses,—especially those at Batak,—the regular troops of 
Turkey proved afterwards to have been implicated. The ir- 
regulars or volunteers were, however, on the whole, infinitely 
“more active in cruelty than the regulars; yet not only were 
troops of Bashi-Bazouks deliberately levied again after that date, 
but months afterwards, in September, the Grand Vizier, with 
urgent requests in his pocket for regular troops to put down law- 
lessless, coolly assured Sir Henry Elliot that the news received 
from the provinces was satisfactory, and that “ nothing necessi- 
tated the Government sending troops in the direction of Philip- 
popolis.” A few days later, namely, on September 20, when 
it was impossible any longer to make this assertion, it was 
exchanged for the falsehood that “a considerable number of 
troops have been sent to the district in question ;” while on the 
26th of the same month, Mr. Baring writes from that district : 
—“No troops have been sent from Constantinople; the 3,000 
men who left last week, and some of whom were said to be 
destined to garrison this town, went on to the seat of war.” Thus 
it is now proved that the Porte knew what was happening long 
before we did, and did not try to prevent it. It sent mock Com- 
missioners, who did nothing, or assured Europe that all the 
Violence and outrage had been on the other side. It rewarded 
most of the leading men responsible for the worst outrages. 
It received and concealed urgent demands for regular troops 
to keep order, telling our Ambassador that the state of 
the disturbed provinces was so satisfactory that no troops 
Were needed. When it at last admitted, four months 
after the most horrible of the massacres, that some regular 
troops were needed, it professed to be sending them to Bulgaria, 
and really sent them elsewhere. Further, when pressed to bring 
the authors of the most frightful barbarities to justice, it screened 
them by every art in its power, and has not, as far as is known, 
executed any one of the principals yet, while some of the worst 


| Bulgarians, besides the ravishing of hundreds of women, and 
the plunder of thousands of homes. Mr. Gladstone contrasts 
the murder of the foreign Consuls of Salonica,—a murder 
which it really disapproved,—with the protection it has thrown 
over the perpetrators of these Bulgarian outrages, which it 
heartily approved. This is the comparison :— 


For the Murder of For the Murderof 15,000 Bul- 
Two Consuls. garians, and very much besides. 
Hanged ...cccccccsvecscceses ]  severoccercosscccsscoses 2 
Sentenced (not hamged) 6  ....ccscccsecseceeseeees 2 
Other sentences..........++ GP snicmsesemnateensbbentes 8 
Total.........006 27 WR 12 


Add to this that not a word of contrition has ever yet escaped 
the lips of a Turkish official for what was done in Bulgaria, while 
the Foreign Minister, Safvet Pasha, speaking in the Conference, 
openly took credit for the moderation and promptitude with 
which the Bulgarian rising was put down ; and no one can deny 
that Mr. Gladstone makes out amply,—superfluously,—that the 
Government of Turkey knew what was going on, approved 
what was going on, urged it on further, did all in its power 
at first to reward those who were responsible for it, and 
afterwards to shelter them effectually from the anger of 
Europe. And they glory in it now. These are the Turkish 
Foreign Minister’s own words to the Conference on the sub- 
ject in December :—* Turkey can say that it is her firmness 
and moderation which have overpowered the great revolu- 
tionary conspiracy which openly aimed at the overthrow of 
the Ottoman Empire, and at profoundly disturbing the 
peace of Europe.” Nay, Safvet Pasha added that thereby 
“the Ottoman Government believes that it has ac- 
quired new claims to the sympathetic interest of the 
Great Powers.” As Mr. Gladstone very justly remarks, 
no course of conduct and no language could say more 
emphatically than the Turkish Government have thus said 
to their Mahommedan subjects,—* Do it again :”—i.¢., “in 
like circumstances, go and do likewise, and you will win the 
hearty approval and support of your Government.” Here was 
an insurrection provoked by centuries of the worst oppression, 
and so feeble in its character that it would not have endan- 
gered the stability of a Swiss Canton ; yet it isnot merely drowned 
in blood, expiated by the murder of a large population, but 
revenged with every horror which human cruelty and lust could 
devise ; and none the less the attitude assumed towards these 
wholesale iniquities by the Government which Europe invited 
into her confraternity in 1856, is one of serious approval and 
conscious pride, not to say patriotic triumph. Moreover, our own 
Government hems and haws, and comes to the conclusion that 
bad as it all is, the interests of Europe and England demand the 
toleration of all this horror, and that there is nothing to be done 
but to hold off Russia by every means at our disposal from 
making an end of it, and to send our Ambassador back to Constan- 
tinople, to continue the everlasting series of fruitless remon- 
strances and unmeaning protests. Could the conduct of Great 
Britain be more truly described than in Mr, Gladstone's words ¢ 
— We palter, we excuse, we set up false lights to draw us off 
the path; at last, with a huge effort, we appoint a man, yes, a 
real man, to speak ; but he is well warned that his big, brave 
words at Constantinople shall be well understood to be words 
only. What, in the meantime, is the state of the subject- 
races? It is this,—that their Government is the incarnate 

curse of their existence. If the child can laugh, if the maiden 

can breathe freely, if the mother can tend the house, and the 
father till the field in peace, it is when, and so long as, the 
agents of this Government are not in view; and it only proves 
that tyrannous Power has not yet found the alchemy by which 

it can convert human life into one huge mass of misery, 

uniform and unredeemed. What civilisation longs for, what 

policy, no less than humanity, requires, is that united Europe, 

scouted, as we have seen, in its highest, its united diplo- 

macy, shall pass sentence in its might upon a Govern- 

ment which unites the vices of the conqueror and 

the slave, and which is lost alike to truth, to mercy, 

and to shame.” Yes, but united Europe will do nothing; 

and when all will not unite, those who can, ought to be ‘con- 

tent to do the work on their own responsibility. Great Britain, 

however, under its present Government at all events, will not 





of them have been rewarded with high distinctions. It has gone 





only pass by, like the French priest and the German Levite, but 
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even exhaust all its resources to dissuade Russia from relieving 
the robbed and wounded victim. The deliberate policy of Lord 
Derby is described in the few words,—“ We palter, we excuse, 
we set up false lights to draw us off the path.” Indeed, Sir Henry 
Ellliot’s letter of September 4 is a résumé of the policy of the 
Government. “* We may and must feel indignant,” he writes, “ at 
the needless and monstrous severity with which the Bulgarian 
insurrection was put down; but the necessity which exists for 
England to prevent changes from occurring here which would 
be most detrimental to ourselves, is not affected by the ques- 
tion whether it was 10,000 or 20,000 persons who perished 
in the suppression.” As if England could prevent a corpse 
from undergoing decomposition! But Sir Henry Elliot's 
mind is the mind of the Government, nevertheless. It is 
clear that had Sir Henry Elliot been Foreign Secretary, he 
would have devised a feeble and dilatory policy very much 
like that of Lord Derby ;—and that if Lord Derby had been 
Ambassador at Constantinople, he would have carried out the 
instructions of the Government with very much the same 
mixture of weak expostulation and deprecatory suggestion 
which have marked the diplomatic action of Sir Henry 
Elliot. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND HIS RESOLUTIONS. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S very remarkable speech on Tues- 

day in moving the resolution giving municipal corpora- 

tions “the right to acquire compulsorily, on payment of 
fair compensation, the existing interests in the retail sale of 
intoxicating drinks within their respective districts, and there- 
after, if they see fit, to carry on the trade for the convenience 
of the inhabitants, but so that no individual shall have any in- 
terest in nor derive any profit from the sale,” may, we trust, 
prove the inauguration not merely of a successful Parlia- 
mentary career for himself, but what is much more importaut, 
of a new epoch in the history of our municipal institutions, 
an epoch in which the effort to do great things for our boroughs 
may become the natural introduction to entering on the 
wider arena of Parliamentary services and national enter- 
prizes. Mr. Chamberlain represents Birmingham in great 
measure at least because he has done so much for Birming- 
ham, and made his own town richer, healthier, lighter, and 
happier. And this his first appearance of any moment in Parlia- 
ment, has been the natural continuation of what he has already 
done at home,—an attempt to secure for the Municipality 
the power to repress more effectually,—at least, more effectu- 
ally, as he regards it,—the very greatest of the moral evils by 
which our great towns and cities arecursed. It is a matter of 
little comparative importance that Mr. Chamberlain did not 
achieve any practical success. In the first place, an English 
Parliament is always too Conservative to adopt a great and 
novel scheme like this, when it is presented to it for the first 
time. The arguments by which it is supported and 
the arguments by which it is opposed have not on a first 
hearing been really gauged and tested. A first discussion 
of this kind is a mere tentative to the searching discus- 
sion which must follow. It was not in any way to be ex- 
pected that Mr. Chamberlain would succeed on his first appeal 
to the House of Commons for municipal powers so great and 
novel. But none the less Mr. Ohamberlain’s admirable speech, 
and the Parliamentary influence which he has at once secured 
for himself, will be a great encouragement to all enterprising 
local reformers who have begun, or are intending to begin, 
like Mr. Chamberlain, to carry into the affairs of their own 
boroughs that bolder spirit and that larger political mind 
which may afterwards fit them to take a leading part 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain, in the 
course of his speech on Tuesday, touched on the good effect 
of remitting enterprises of some pith and moment, like 
education and the suppression of drunkenness, to Municipal 
Councils, on the ground that it brings men of mark, who would 
otherwise keep municipal business at arm’s length, into 
posts. of responsibility. That is a quite sound, though it may 
not be an altogether sufficient argument for such a policy, but 
we may observe that in any case, careers like Mr. Chamberlain’s 
have a similarly beneficial tendency. A man who can 
enlarge, as Mr. Chamberlain has enlarged, the range of 
municipal effort, who can elevate by a huge step the 
conditions of life among his fellow -townsmen, and 
found on what he has thus done a claim to do 
still: more for them in the Imperial Parliament, does, perhaps, 
as.much to raise the stamp of the men who become candi- 
dates for offices of municipal trust as almost any enlargement 





of the charaeter of their duties could do. It ig 20. small 
thing to set the example of a good public life inni 
from its natural beginning in public services to the town i 
which you live. It has been quite too much the fashions 
make that kind of work the mere stepping-stone to more cope 
spicuous and more ambitious duties. But that is not 

Mr. Chamberlain has done. He did a great work for Bip 
mingham before he was chosen to represent Birmingham jg 
Parliament. He set the example of giving his whole heart te 
Municipal work, before he took upon himself Imperial work, 
And even now he is making an attempt to render municipg) 
institutions more efficient, his first great duty in the Imperial 
Parliament. We trust that he will not only succeed, from 
whatever direction success may come, but that his gag 
cess will be an encouragement to scores of others to 
raise the level of their local aims before they yep 
think of representing local convictions in the National 
Council and of bringing the results of their experi 
in that wider field to bear on the aims of their fellow-citizeng, 
and the mode in which these aims are pursued. 

With regard to the special resolution which Mr. Chamber. 
lain moved in the House of Commons on Tuesday, we haye 
already said that neither the arguments in its favour nor 
those brought against it have yet been sufficiently Verified, 
weighed, and tested, to justify any clear conclusion. But we 
do say most confidently that the refutation of Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s inferences offered by the Under-Secretary for the Home 
Department, Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson, is more obviously im. 
adequate than Mr. Chamberlain’s own statement of the cage, 
Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson maintains that at Gothenburg itself 
the system of municipal monopoly and regulation of the liquor 
trade has been a failure. And he tries to prove it in this 
way. “This plan,” he said, “had now been worked jp 
Gothenburg for twelve years, and at first it did undoubtedly 
produce a great reduction in the number of  conyig. 
tions for drunkenness. From 2,161 in 1865,—the year 
when it was introduced,—the number came down & 
something like 1,320 in 1868. But what was the state of 
the case with regard to the subsequent years? From 1869 
to 1872 the number of convictions increased by 881, andin 


1874, the latest year for which figures were obtainable, the ° 


number was no less than 2,234, being greater than it had 
been before the system was introduced.” Very likely, bat 
Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson forgot to say that in these ten years 
Gothenburg has increased very greatly indeed in population, 
and that even admitting that the new broom swept cleaner 
than the same broom sweeps now; still even in its less eff 
cient condition, it sweeps much cleaner than the broom’s pres 
decessor ever swept. It is obvious that if Gothenburg num 
bered in 1874 a population greater by from 40 to 50 per cents, 


—as we believe it did,—than it numbered in 1864, the same, ' 


or almost the same, number of convictions for intoxication re 
presents a very great decrease in the drunkenness of the im 
habitants. Besides, a statement made by Sir H. Selwin-Ibbeteon 
in the latter part of his speech was in a very great degnme 
an answer to his own remarks. He stated that he had heard 
from our Consul at Gothenburg that though the Gothenburg 
Licensing Company had a good object in view when they estab- 
lished their system, it had since become only a money-making 
concern, realising a considerable amount annually, and that it 
was found that while the amount received in 1865 from the 
sale of alcoholic liquors was only £7,205, the sum taken in 
1875 amounted to £45,374. Now it is perfectly obvious= 
nor do we deny for a moment that it is one of the great 
dangers of the scheme,—that if the municipality, after buying 
the monopoly, should ever be disposed to use it not for the 
moral benefit of the people, but as a mere means of securing 
gain to the corporation, the agents of the corporation would 


be at least as likely to encourage drunkenness as private proprié: . 


tors are now. Nevertheless, while there are always means of 
bringing public feeling to bear effectually on the tactics of 
municipality, there are no such means of bringing it to bear on 
private speculations. If, then, it be true that the moral aim of 
the Gothenburg Licensing Company has degenerated, that 
would explain at once any falling-off in the working of their 
system. Moreover, Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson took no notice of 
the broader facts mentioned by Mr. Chamberlain, that in the 
ten years following the Gothenburg experiment, almost every 
large town in Sweden,—every town but one with a population 
over 10,000,—had followed the example of Gothenburg; 
and that the capital, Stockholm, has quite recently determi 


with the sanction of the Government, to put the plan in foree; 


moreover, that while during the twelve years in which the 
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plan had been in force in Gothenburg, convictions for drunken- 
yess had been fewer by fifty per cent. than during the twelve 
previous years, in spite of the considerable increase of popula- | 
tion, in Stockholm there had been during the same time an | 
jperease of five per cent. in the number of convictions, and | 
jn Obristiania, in Norway, another seaport like Gothenburg,— 
whereas Stockholm, though a port, is comparatively little 
uented,—an increase of 50 per cent. We do not say that 
this is a complete answer to Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson, but we 
do say that it shows that his superficially striking statistics 
may very likely be explicable, without at all justifying the | 
inference that the Gothenburg scheme has not, in the | 
experience of Sweden and even of Gothenburg itself, when 
ly interpreted, worked a very great change for the | 
‘etter. If it be true that while population has increased at | 
Gothenburg by about fifty per cent., and while the Licensing | 
ration has been so far degenerating in its aims as to be | 
trying, in the first place, to make a profitable trade, and only, 
in the second place, to discourage intoxication, the number of | 
the convictions for drunkenness still stand no higher than they | 
stood before the experiment began, while almost all the great 
towns of Sweden have been encouraged by the success of the 
iment, so long as it was properly worked, to follow the | 





judicial should be transferred to elected Oouncils,—that is, 
that they should have everything except the odium and hard 
work involved in sitting on the Bench ; and a Tory Govern- 
ment, without consultation with its followers, without indeed, 
so far as appears, consultation with anybody, calls that proposal 
“most considerate,” accepts his resolution, and through the 
mouth of its Leader in the Commons pledges itself “ to mean 
business” in that sense. It is true Mr. Sclater Booth tried 
to pare away the concession, but it was chiefly by hintin 

that the “ county” might prove rather too large an area, whic 

of course, if by “ county” he means Lancashire or Norfolk, it 
would prove. The resolution itself is strong enough, for it 
gives everything except the judicial power and the maintenance 
of order to elected County Councils; but a resolution must 
be interpreted by the mover’s speech, and the speech was 
indefinitely stronger than the resolution it defended. Mr, 
Read throws over all proposals for “ two houses,” one magis- 
terial and one elective, ignores the compromise so often sug- 
gested of reducing the area of jurisdiction, and boldly 
proposes Councils for the whole “ county”—we suppose he 
means the electoral division of the county, when the county 
is divided,—assigns only one-third of the seats to nominee 
members, and not only transfers to the new body the control of 


example of Gothenburg,—we should say that Mr. Chamberlain | taxation, of lunatics, of cattle disease, of valuation, of regis- 
has at least a really strong case for desiring the trial of a| tration, of arrangements against sanitary evils, of Poor- 
similar experiment in England. We feel profoundly all the | Law relief, of education, and of the collection of Imperial 
difficulties and dangers which attend the experiment, and | taxes, and suggests that the dog-tax, the carriage-tax, the 


should be far from sanguine as to its success. But it is one 
thing to make out a sufficient case for the trial of a very | 

+ and promising experiment, in a place desirous to try 
it, and quite another to answer for its success. To our minds, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was not only a very remarkable one 
as regards the manner and taste with which it was delivered, 
and as a pledge of Mr. Chamberlain’s own success in Parlia- 
ment, but it was also a very considerable contribution 
to the discussion of the particular question at issue, and 
went far towards making out a practical case for a new piece 
of “empowering ” legislation. The weakest point in his reso- 
lution was the apparent concession to Sir Wilfrid Lawson in 
the words, “if they see fit,” which seemed to imply that if the 
municipality should decide, after purchasing the monopoly, to | 
prohibit the retail trade in intoxicating liquors altogether, or in | 
part, it might, at its discretion, decide to do so, That would | 
be, of course, not following the example of Gothenburg at all, | 
but rather assuming for the majority the right to prohibit, 
altogether the indulgence of the tastes of the minority; and 
that is a mischievous principle to which we hope that Mr. 
Chamberlain did not intend to give any sanction. On the | 
whole, however, we look upon Mr. Chamberlain’s speech as a 
very hopeful omen, not only for his own political future, but 
for the multiplication of attempts to inaugurate a useful and 
distinguished Parliamentary career by municipal careers of 
industry, originality, and public spirit. 








MR. READ’S REVOLUTION. 
Wt wonder if the country gentlemen understand what 
their favourite Government did for them on Friday 
week, Mr. Read's proposal, as we shall shortly show, was 
that the entire class should be deprived of their power of 
governing the counties as of right, and condemned to regain it, if 
they do regain it, by favour of the ratepayers ; and the “ Govern- 


taxes on sporting rights, the house-tax, the land-tax, and a 
part, by-and-by of the income-tax, should be assigned to them 
as additional revenue, but avows his expectation that new 
duties will continally be heaped upon his Boards, No one 
knows better than Mr. Read that in practice his nominee 
members will be nearly powerless, or what is worse, powerful 
only by fits and starts; that the best magistrates will be 
elected, that many of the remainder will attend only when a 
job is to be done, and that all will be exposed to the 
unsleeping jealousy of the representative members, who 
will baffle them as they do on the Highway Boards, 
and that the Council will soon be completely representative, 
and he clearly wishes for that result of the reform. His ex- 
pressions on this subject are most noteworthy. He said, “ Her 
Majesty had lately sent an Ambassador to the Porte to express 
a wish that he should give his subjects local self-government, 
but if some intelligent Turk were to ask him what sort of 
Government we had in our counties in England, he would, he 
had no doubt, be surprised to learn that the only such 
government we possessed was Quarter-Sessions, the members 
composing which were all nominees of the Crown 
One cause of the increasing power of boroughs was that 
they had good municipalities and local authorities, and to that 
cause some of their superior ability and intelligence was pro- 
bably to be ascribed.” The objection to a magistrate was 
“not that he was a magistrate, but that he was not elected,” 
a remark which would, if accepted, be fatal to his nominee 
Third. ‘ Then he was told that the elected Members would 
not act, and were not qualified by position, education, or 
leisure to act. He believed they would attend to their 
duties as the Justices did; and as to their qualifications, 
that question would raise another,—Was every Justice 
qualified to act? He could not make so invidious an in- 
quiry.” Could the most “ dangerous” Whig in England or the 
most “ subversive” Radical put the case in a stronger light, or 





in words more expressive of the popular dislike and distrust of 
nominee government? Surely that typical squire, Sir W, 
Barttelot, so notable for his long defence of the landed interest 
against the malt tax, was justified in stating that the resolu- 
tion was “another kick at that humble body, the Magis- 
trates,” and in protesting from the squirearchical point of 
cratic measure, as English squires understand aristocratic view against the submissiveness of his otherwise dearly beloved 
measures, compared with the revolution to which, apparently Government. 

after the traditional ten minutes’ consideration, the Tory; We need not say, we suppose, we are cordially at one with 
leaders haye assented. If there was one privilege of which) Mr. Read in his apparent object, and have no manner of 
the old Conservatives squire was proud, it was the monopoly objection, if the Government, instead of stealing the Whigs’ 
of county prerogative enjoyed by his caste, its right, without clothes while bathing, chooses to suck their brains of some of 
election, or canvassing, or deference to opinion, to levy and | It is a little hard, no doubt, for 


ment of the Gentlemanly Interest,” the Government which | 
has transferred the substance of power from the Commons to 
the Peers, the Government in which nine Cabinet Ministers 
out of twelve are great squires, while the Premier habitually 
talks as if he were one, accepted the proposition. Talk| 
of household suffrage, household suffrage was an aristo-| 


the best projects in them. 
expend the rural rates, to distribute the rural patronage, to men like Mr, Goschen, who have defended these principles for 
control the rural police, to distribute rural justice, and gener- _ten years, and even for a journal like the Spectator, which has 
ally to do all that is done in rural England—which as yet is hammered in favour of Mr. Read’s plan every Session for the 
not a great deal—in the way of governing. The privilege | best part of half a century, to see their much-abused notions 
excused his existence to himself, and made him feel that after. accepted by Tories and considered delightful reading by 
all he returned some service to his country in return for his| the Standard; but still reform is of infinitely more value 
rents, And now here is a Norfolk farmer, elected on Oon-| than reformers. Our object to-day, however, is to express 

servative pledges, who proposes that all power except the | surprise at the action of the Government—a surprise so great, 
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that we cannot altogether keep down a suspicion of something 
very like a trick, or at all events, of an arriére pensée, on 
the part of the Cabinet, which may need a good deal of 
Liberal watchfulness. It is true that this is one of 
the questions on which Oounty Members are not quite 
independent, their constituents being entirely of Mr. Read’s 
opinion ; and true also that the Government can, by a wink at 
its well-drilled Peers, alter its own measure, when introduced, 
to a very considerable degree ; and Sir 8. Northcote may be 
desirous of saying his body-guard of squires, by a concession 
which he knows he can induce the independent Lords to 
whittle down to very small dimensions. But still the accept- 
ance of such a resolution as Mr. Read’s does greatly bind a 
Government, and we must, we think, look elsewhere for the 
reasons of their unexpected squeezability. May not that be 
found in the very peculiar method of electing the Represen- 
tative members suggested by Mr. Read? He does not transfer 
the power of election direct to the ratepayers, but proposes to 
confer it upon the Boards of Guardians, and we greatly fear he 
means the Boards of Guardians as they stand. Those Boards 
now comprise the elected guardians, and all justices of 
the peace in the district, who very often exert, and 
if the Lord-Lieutenant chooses can always exert, a com- 
manding influence on the Board. The “ex-officios” can in 
many instances out-vote the elected Members, and when they 
cannot, they can influence them—a great number being their own 
tenants—to an immense extent, or at the very worst, can hold the 
balance of electoral power. They will exert themselves most 
strenuously to secure their own nominees on the County Councils, 
and if they are allowed to vote, will undoubtedly seatso many men 
as to give them, with their nominee third, a clear majority, 
and the Councils will then consist only of extract of Quarter- 
Sessions. The Squire-Magistrates as a body will be stronger 
than ever, for they will have all the weight of their caste- 
power, and all the authority of their privileged positions, and 
will be able to exert both under cover of an imaginary right 
as Tepresentatives. With one-third of their number nomin- 
ated by Quarter-Sessions, and another third nominated by 
the gentlemen who can attend Quarter-Sessions, the 
Representative Board or Council would be a close corporation, 
three times as landlordish as Quarter-Sessions, because, from 
its quasi-representative character, so much less exposed to 
hostile comments. It is of course possible that Mr. Read may 
intend to confine the franchise to elected Guardians, and very 
probable from the tone of his speech that he wishes to do so; 
but he has not proposed this, and Mr. Sclater Booth, warned 


a, 
selyes for incidents which would bring on a general Euro: 
war. Prince Bismarck, it is asserted, has reopened the 
ject of two years ago, defeated at the time by Russian inter. 
ference, and is preparing everything for a new march to Paris 
He has demanded a large increase of the Army from the 
Reichstag, and it is most probable that it will be voted: 
indeed, the 103 new captaincies have already been conceded, 
He has expelled the French military “optants” from Alsace. 
Lorraine, in the hope that France would, in her natural irritg. 
tion, give him an excuse for declaring the Empire threatened 
by the malignity of the Republic. He has transmitted menaceg 
to Versailles which have led to the abandonment of works 
projected at Verdun and Arras, and the withdrawal of a Bil] 
sanctioning a great increase in the fortifications of Paris, 
makes, indeed, so little a secret of his ideas, that the Ozare. 
vitch himself, with all his pro-Slavic fervour, has in conge. 
quence joined the party of peace,—a statement gravely reiterated 
in an extremely moderate and sensible letter from the St. Peters. 
burg Correspondent of the Daily News. Finally, it is reported 
that the Prince’s reluctance to touch his balances proceeds from 
his conviction that war is at hand, and that immense stores of 
food and war matériel are being collected in Metz and Strasburg. 

We are utterly unable to believe in this design. That Prince 
Bismarck may be revolving very great projects, some of which 
may be even alarming projects—that, for example, he may 
desire a new outlet for German trade, and may seek it ing 
novel alliance with Holland—we can easily believe; but the 
project imputed to him, the deliberate destruction of France, 
in order to prevent her from becoming too strong or ever 
attempting to “ revindicate ” Lorraine, passes the bounds of our 
credulity. Just reflect for a moment on all that the suggestion 
involves. First of all, it involves the belief that the celebrated 
speech in which the Prince denounced such an imputation on 
his character, and likened the project to an attempt to assassi- 
nate a possible assassin, was a mere piece of acting, intended to 
soothe the world until the hour should arrive ; that at heart he 
utterly despisesinternational morality, and recognises no law but 
the right of force. Then it assumes that, being thus immoral, 
the most secret statesman in Europe has let out his design, and 
let it out just at the moment when letting it out is most in- 
opportune,—before Russia has declared war, and while she 
stands with her army mobilised and in order, with no com- 
pulsion on her whatever, if European order were seriously 
threatened, to move a regiment across the Pruth. Either the 
Prince is not the political genius he is assumed to be—in which 
case he is not so dreadful as he is considered by these writers 
—or this is the last moment he would choose for irritating 





by the Whips that a division would not do, may have astutely 
taken advantage of the omission. That point will have to be 
strongly fought, but if it is carried—and of course it will be 
carried, if not now, at least as soon as the Liberals regain their 
natural ascendancy—the country gentlemen will find that they 
have forged a weapon against which their armour of privilege 
will avail them very little. Mr. Read dislikes stipendiaries, 
but stipendiaries are in favour with the taxpayers, while the 
compromise—the appointment of those squires only who have 
passed a severe legal examination—will seem to the country 
gentlemen as oppressive as dismissal. 





THE GERMAN SPECTRE. 


HE worst feature we know of in the present situation of 

Europe is the excessive distrust, the “electric suspicion,” 
as Oarlyle calls it, which seems to pervade political society. 
Anything is believed of any State, provided it is only bad 
enough and wild enough. A little while ago, half the politi- 
cians of the Continent and more than half in England be- 
lieved that the Hapsburgs, with their recollections of 1848, 
with five-sevenths of their officers Slav, and with seventeen 
millions of Slav subjects, intended to threaten hostilities on 
behalf of the right of Ottomans to kill all the Bulgarians they 
liked. Then it was assumed that Russia, penetrated as she is 
with Slay feeling, intended to make some private agreement 
with Turkey, the result of which would be free way to the 
Mediterranean for herself, and the reinvigoration of Otto- 
man Power over the Slav Christians. Just now it is firmly 
believed, so firmly that the belief is a factor in European 
action, that the German Government intends, the moment 
Russia is occupied with Turkey, to invade France, and 
complete the unfinished task of 1870. So confidently 
has this statement been put forward, and so strong 
is the newspaper evidence for it, that men whose 


any Power which, if seriously threatened, could prevent 
Russia from entangling herself in war. He would soothe and 
even pet France, would avoid calling the attention of Europe 
to his preparations, and would do everything in his power to 
convince the Russian Court that war with Turkey would be 
but a localised and unimportant contest. To believe that he 
is threatening now is to accuse him of precisely the kind of 
folly which is most foreign to his genius, even as interpreted 
by his most suspicious enemies. 

This, however, is but part of the argument. The Chancellor 
of Germany, however powerful, is not an autocratic ruler. 
The advocates for the spectre-theory not only ascribe to Prince 
Bismarck an unscrupulousness beyond all measure, and an in- 
caution at variance with all precedent, but they assume him 
to be what he is not, the master of Germany. They affirm 
implicitly that the German Emperor, now a man of eighty, 
whose heir is a friend of peace, who has been favoured by for- 
tune beyond all men of our age, who has realised the wildest 
dreams of his ambitious House, who has ascended to the top 
of the world without incurring the universal hate of mankind, 
who has literally nothing to gain from war—not even addition 
to his fame—who could not personally command, and who has 
never shown any liking for war merely as such, has agreed to 
place all he has acquired at stake once more, without the 
faintest provocation, in order to meet a danger which is con- 
ceivable, but which may never occur. He, a soldier born, 
to quit the strongest of defensible positions to wage an 
aggressive war with a race which, as he of all men knows— 
for he was at Gravelotte—is not under the worst circumstances 
an easy victim ; and which, as he of all men knows—for he remem- 
bers both Jena and Sedan—has throughout history displayed the 
strangest variations in its degree of military power. He who 
remembers 1815 is to provoke another coalition of all Europe, 
roused by the fear, which would then be real, of a universal 
military monarchy, and to incur deliberately and without provo- 





judgment is entitled to every respect declare themselves 
conyimced, and statesmen are gravely warned to prepare them- 


cation the one danger which alarms his iron-hearted Chancellor, 
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and which it must seem to the monarch himself, who sees that 
his dynasty, if not overweighted with enterprises, may last a 
thousand years, almost madness to arouse. The German 
Bmperor—if it be possible to read aright a character which 
rplexes because it is at once so ordinary and so powerful—is 
at least no dreamer of dreams of European monarchy, no vain 
man to be tempted with a broader dominion, no king of the 
camp only, to dread that inaction may mean dethronement. 
Wholly apart from all considerations of right and wrong—and 
these Hohenzollerns are not bad men—what is the temptation 
which is to induce a grave and cool character, satiated with success, 
to table so awful a stake,—the future of Germany, the ancient 
deur of his own House, and all that he has himself 
uired? The chance of an attack from France, which, even 
before 1866, he would have met with a serene confidence in 
himself, his soldiers, and his cause. 

We should find it impossible to believe such a charge, even 
if Prince Bismarck and the Emperor were the only factors in 
the calculation, but there is the German people. Where is the 
evidence that the German people, who still bemoan the per- 
sonal misery inflicted on them by the great war, who doubt 
whether economically their gains equalled their losses, and 
who dread beyond all things a drawn campaign, which would 
leave the Slav Power mistress of the situation, would con- 
sent to a war waged as a measure of far-reaching pre- 
caution, certain, if unsuccessful, to be ruinous, and 
certain, if successful, to leave Europe but one business,— 
that of so organising itself as to restrain the Power which 
had at once displayed such terrible strength, and proved that 
it could employ it with such terrible unscrupulousness. The 
German people is brave and disciplined to perfection, but it 
is not a people which loves war for its own sake, it is not a 
people indifferent to the censure of mankind—being, on the 
contrary, far too sensitive to comment—and it is not, above 
all, a people which goes mad under the pressure of protracted 

nse. It would wait very calmly, if it knew that France 
had decided on war in 1880. Why should it welcome such a 
war as this would be ?—and if it did not welcome it, where 
is the evidence that now, almost for the first time in its recent 
history, now, when each of its fifteen States can express an 
audible and effective opinion, it should fail to impress its 
reluctance on its rulers? 

But the facts? How many of them are facts? That the 
German Government is improving and enlarging its army is 
true; but it would, we believe, go on doing that if peace had been 
made for fifty years, or if Germany were alone upon the planet. 
That the Government has expelled the French military optants 
is also true; but the recent orders show that that measure was, 
first of all, intended to compel French soldiers who were born 
in Alsace to accept a German naturalisation. As for the 
Verdun story, there is no evidence for it whatever, except the 
absence of a denial; and if true, the truth is probably this, 
that the German Staff thought they saw in the new works 
evidence of an intention to turn the fortress into a fortified 
camp, useful only to help an invasion, and through their in- 
fluence with the Emperor compelled Prince Bismarck to 
remonstrate. Even a remonstrance is strangely cynical, while 
the Chancellor is openly asking money for German frontier- 
fortifications ; but nearly similar incidents have occurred since 
1870, with no further result than to warn France that 
Germany is eagerly suspicious. Such incidents are always a 
source of danger, but they are not always proofs of a deter- 
mination to compel the danger to occur, and that is the 
project which the gossip-mongers now attribute to Berlin. 





CREDIT AND REFERENCES. 


is an interesting speculation whether dishonesty will ever 
succeed in killing the goose on whose eggs it manages to 
subsist. If it does not, it certainly will not be for want of 
trying. Commercial dishonesty—dishonesty, that is, between 
one tradesman and another—necessarily lives by credit. If it 
Were possible that goods should always be paid for on delivery, 
that the handing-over of the thing bought and the handing- 
Over of the money paid for it should be strictly coincident 
parts of the same transaction, dishonesty would be very hard 
put to it. It would be reduced to making a poor pittance out 
of adulteration, and cheques with “no effects” endorsed 
on them. Yet it seems hardly possible that credit should 
for ever bear up against the versatility and the ingenuity of its 
foe. Dishonesty has completely mastered the philosophy of 
small profits and quick returns. It does not despise the day 
of small things; all it asks is that a good many small things 


should be done on the same day. The case which has lately 
been tried at such length at the Central Criminal Court is a 
conspicuous illustration of this. There are no startling figures 
in it, and when the number of the persons concerned ‘in the 
conspiracy, and the sacrifice at which much of the obtained 
must, under the most favourable circumstances, have been dis- 
posed of, are considered, the gain in many of the items must have 
been almost infinitesimal. Still there was gain, and as there 
was next to no outlay incurred, this was sufficient inducement, 
at a time when there is as much competition in thieving as in 
honest industry. The evidence in the case was necessarily 
complicated, because the existence of the conspiracy had to be 
proved by the concurrence of a great number of circumstances, 
each, perhaps, admitting of explanation, if looked at by itself, 
but constituting an overwhelming body of proof when taken 
all together. The principle, however, on which the frauds 
proceeded is simple enough. To obtain goods under false 
pretences has become both difficult and dangerous. Traders 
have become so wary, that the best made-up story may 
fail to obtain credence, and even if it answers the purpose 
for the moment, it is very likely to be exposed in 
a way which leaves a jury unpleasantly agreed as to 
their verdict. The “Long Firm,” as the prisoners in this 
case have been christened, bethought themselves of a scheme 
in which the pretences should be made by one man and the 
goods obtained by another. They formed themselves into a 
kind of mutual-reference society, in which the duty of each 
partner was to vouch for the solvency of the rest. Sundry 
firms suddenly appear in London, who send orders in all direc- 
tions for various kinds of goods. Their orders are not start- 
lingly large, and they are careful to give a reference as to their 
solvency. The traders to whom the orders are sent go through 
the ordinary forms of writing to or calling upon these references. 
There is no exceptional carelessness or undue haste in the 
matter. The references, it is true, are unknown to them, but 
that is an inevitable incident of trade. The doctrine of refer- 
ences does not rest on the fact that you know the man to whom 
you are referred, but on the presumption that he will have no 
interest in deceiving you. In this case, the references went about 
their work with great caution. A man who is going te testify 
to the solvency of another whom he knows to be dishonest as 
well as insolvent is naturally tempted to give his imagination 
some license. But these firms kept carefully in mind the cir- 
cumstance that they were unknown to the person referred to 
them, and that any unguarded and unqualified state- 
ments might look suspicious. Accordingly, they adapted 
their testimonials to character to the smallness of 
the amounts involved. They said that they believed 
Messrs. So-and-So to be good for £200, for £100, for £50. 
In one case, the reference was careful to add that he formed 
his opinion only froma general acquaintance with the firm, as 
he had never had any actual dealings with it. In the face of 
such modest assurances as these, the trader falls into the trap 
without a suspicion. The goods ordered are sent, and are 
paid for by a bill at three months. By-and-by, the bill is 
dishonoured; and when the trader comes to make in- 
quiries, he finds that his goods, his money, the pur- 
chaser, and the reference have alike disappeared. During 
all this time, the firm has been doing a brisk though 
not an ostentatious business, on the same principle, in 
many directions, and other partners, trading under other 
names, have been quoting them as references in other transac- 
tions of a similar kind. Each of the conspirators has taken his 
turn at both characters, and has been vouching for the solvency 
of his companions one day and calling upon them to vouch for 
his solvency the next. 

Still this arrangement, perfect as it was, would have been of 
very little use if it had stopped at this point. A roving firm 
would not find it easy to carry its ill-gotten goods about the 
country, nor would it have the knowledge nor the connection 
necessary to enable it to dispose of them promptly. A receiver was 
in all respects as essential to the scheme as a thief, and a receiver 
was provided in the person of a “ general exporter” living 
in London. To this man all the goods obtained by the several 
firms were at once consigned, and the evidence against him con- 
sisted in part of goods actually found in his house, which were 
identified by various traders as goods which they had supplied. 
and for which they had never been paid. In the course of 
time, he had, of course, no difficulty in disposing of them in 








his character of general exporter ; and if occasionally they had 
to be parted with below value, it was consoling to all parties 
to remember that the difference between the value and 
| the price represented only diminished profit, not positive 
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loss. It is not worth while to stand out about terms when 
the article sold has cost nothing to begin with. It would be 
interesting to know minutely how this conspiracy came to an 
end. Luckily for honest traders, it seems almost impossible 
for some seventeen people to keep their own and one another’s 
counsel, except in a novel. Which of the Firm turned traitor, 
or what was the fear or hope which induced him to turn 
traitor, has not come to light, but it is probable that the hints 
which eventually led to discovery were furnished by one or 
other of the members? It is plain that a case of this kind 
must cause considerable alarm to honest traders. It is almost 
impossible to refuse to give credit ; yet unless buyer and seller 
haye some common friend, or unless one has a friend who is 
known at least by name to the other, credit may be only 
giving occasion to some “Long Firm” to play the same game. 
What is to prevent one man of straw from going bail for 
another, provided that the former has proved his solvency in 
the first instance by giving a few orders on his own account, and 
following them up by prompt payment? Only, we fear, the 
difficulty of finding the preliminary capital and the necessary 
number of partners. Both these are indispensable conditions of 
success, because each swindle may have to be prefaced by a little 
bond fide trading, and it is only by distributing the risks over a 
large area that the conspirators can ensure that they shall be 
individually small. The punishment which has been inflicted on 
the principal members of the Firm will serve, it may be hoped, 
as a temporary and partial discouragement to similar efforts. 
But when the recollection of the “ Long Firm’s” greatness 
and fall has died out, there is every chance, we fear, of their 
repetition. And supposing them to be repeated, it isnot easy 
to see how honest traders are to protect themselves, except by 
more extensive and systematic organisation than they will be 
disposed to create. Their vulnerable point is the facility 
with which they accept references. The dimensions of modern 
trade make it impossible that a firm ordering goods should 
always be able to give a reference which is known to the 
other either by acquaintance or repute. Yet if both these kinds 
of knowledge are dispensed with, there is always the possibility 
that the purchaser may be a swindler, and that the goods may be 
at once consigned to a receiver of stolen property. The only 
effectual security against this danger would be the formation 
of a mutual-reference society on an enormous scale. If traders 
were assured that no firm was admitted into this society 
except after producing evidence of their doing a genuine trade, 
they could hardly be wrong in taking the assurance of any 
member,—not, of course, as to the solvency of the firm giving 
the reference, but as to its being a genuine trade concern, and 
not merely an ingenious form of swindling. But the difficulty 
and the inconvenience of creating and working an organisation 
of this kind would be so great, that it will require a succession 
of experiences similar to those provided by the “Long Firm” 
to make traders even consider the alternative. 








COMPULSORY COURTESIES. 

HE wife of the Vicar of Boston Spa, near Leeds, is, we doubt 
not, a little astonished, and a good deal “ aggravated,” at 

the commotion she has raised throughout Yorkshire, and indeed 
England, and we are not quite sure that she has not reason to 
think the world unfairly hard on her. According to the story, 
the Vicar and his wife superintend a National School, and one of 
the customs of that school is that the girls therein taught 
should curtsey to the Vicar’s wife when she comes in. The 
girls, as a body, comply with the rule, probably without 
thinking about it; but one little woman recently refused, and 
when rebuked, explained to the authorities that her guardian, 
a ‘sturdy ” Independent, had ordered her, probably as his form 
of protest against the denominational character of the school, 
never to curtsey to the Vicar’s wife. That lady, very much ag- 
grieved, either at the want of respect towards herself, or at the 





but we want to accept the story up to the point of that 

as true, and then ask very gravely whether the DeWSpapers are 
quite right in so roughly condemning the Vicar and hig 
whether they are not justifying a social oppression nearly as bad 
as the one they are endeavouring to suppress. Is it really to be 
a grave offence to teach manners in a schoolroom to little girls of 
ten? It seems to us that, supposing the narrative to be true in 
the main, but untrue as to the reason for the schoolmaster’s 
nation, they are making a muddle between social deference and 
school discipline of the most gratuitous and injurious kind, 

an unwritten custom, quite as powerful as any law, and not 
acknowledged, but insisted upon on all hands, the clergyman of 
the parish and his wife are ex officio the assistant unpaid inspeetong 
of every public school within the parish boundary. They assist 
the school with money, if only in the shape of prizes, they advise 
and sometimes worry the master and mistress, they look after the 
wants of the poorest scholars, and they very often give laborious 
and useful aid in the actual work of education. So cust 

has this become in the country, that a vicar who does not f 








this function stands condemned, or at all events suspected, in the 
eyes of his parishioners ; while his wife, if she never appears in the 
schools, is described as a ‘fine lady,” who ought never to haye 
married a working parson. It is not unnatural that a clergyman 
so urged, and a clergyman’s wife so criticised, should, if they do 
the duty expected of them—and an enormous majority do it with 
a will—think themselves entitled to a little authority, a little re. 
spect, and a little consideration, even for undue fussiness. Itisa 
little hard if you subscribe towards the master’s salary, and select 
the master, and expend three hours a day in making the 
master, as you think, more efficient, to recollect at all 
times that you are not the master’s superior, but only hig 
assistant, and that if he thinks you a fussy nuisance, he is not an 
offender, but only a mistaken and, it may be, slightly cantanker- 
ous or opinionated man. A little officiousness under such cir. 
cumstances is surely excusable, and if it takes the form of insist- 
ing that courtesy shall be enforced as a part of school discipline, 
we cannot see the serious objection. Why should not little girls 
in a national schoolroom curtsey to their teachers? Big girls, 
learning nothing at a cost of £150 a year in a fashionable board- 
ing-school, are always compelled to do it,—so there is, at all 
events, no offensive distinction of classes in the practice. The 
queer bop the national school-girls make may be ridiculous, nearly 
as ridiculous as the sign-post salaam with which the private 
salutes his officer, but the motive for insisting on it is the same, 
—that is, to compel the formal acknowledgment of the duty of 
respect, without which the work of the organisation could not 
go on, or at allevents, could not go on so easily ; while it has this 
further accidental advantage, that the curtsey, being understood 
by all classes, supplies a formal method of courteously acknow- 
ledging a favour which is very often much required, and which is at 
least as useful and as graceful as the regular English expressions, 
“Thank you” and ‘' If you please.” The harm of teaching school- 
girls a certain amount of discipline and self-restraint and courtesy 
by making them curtsey to teachers, or reply to them in a low 
voice, or move out of the way if they pass, is to us absolutely in- 
visible ; and if this is acknowledged, the Vicar’s wife, so far from 
deserving to be held up to reprobation as a foe to the Establish- 
ment for complaining, was entirely in the right, and the school- 
master distinctly in the wrong. She was pro tempore a teacher, and 
quite entitled to enforce a very useful bit of school discipline, and 
the schoolmaster in refusing to enforce it mistook his duty alike 
to his assistant and his office. He was not showing independence, 
but refusing for no reason to support the authority of his own 
delegate. The ultimate method of enforcing it was, as regards 
the poor little school-girl, very harsh in its effect, though 
intended of course not to punish her, but her “sturdy ” and either 
cantankerous or crotchetty guardian, but it is not a little 
difficult to see what else could have been done. The best 
course would have been to treat the refusal as a mere dis- 


breach of discipline, which is the more probable as well as| courtesy attributable to religious prejudice, and therefore to be 
more charitable view, complained to the schoolmaster, and on his| condoned, but undoubtedly—supposing our version of the 


declining to interfere, complained to her husband, and the Vicar 
thereupon expelled the recalcitrant little girl, and so censured the 
insufficiently obsequious schoolmaster that he resigned. He did 
not, however, even in the popular narrative, distribute poetical 
justice all round, by putting the sturdy Independent, the original 
guilty party, in the stocks. 

We have, of course, no authority for the story except the newspaper 
accounts, and it looks very much as if some small basis of fact had 
been grossly exaggerated,—the ‘ dismissal ” of the schoolmaster, 
in particular, on such a pretext being very nearly impossible ; 





story correct—the customary courtesy of the school was on 
an unobjectionable point deliberately and defiantly set at naught, 
and every ill-conditioned little girl in the institution encouraged 
to resist learning one of the lessons, by pleading that her guardian 


| had told her not to learn it. How long would a school so man- 


aged keep itself alive, or be of any serious benefit to a class 
which gains, like everybody else, quite as much from the discipline 
taught in school, the habit of respect even in such trifles as 
saying ‘‘sir” to a master, as from any positive instruction it 
receives ? 
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“The matter may seem a very trivial one, but one of the worst 
faults of the uneducated English is an inclination to confuse 
courtesy with obsequiousness, to see in it servility instead of friend- 
Jiness, and to regard deference as ‘‘ man-worship,” as the rigid old 
ers used to call it, a disposition no doubt increased by the per- 
tinacity with which those above them insist on the observance 
of forms which without the latent friendliness become unreal. 
In Australia the emancipated Briton will touch his hat to no one, 
and in England, in many districts, it is becoming a matter of per- 
gonal pride never to acknowledge by any easy courtesy the 
nce of asuperior. The superior, just as sensitive and just 
as stupid as the man below him, resents the omission of the ex- 
ted tribute, and the casual social intercourse of the two, which 
might be as easy as it is among Asiatics, or the members of any 
cultivated class, becomes full of roughness, suspiciousness, and 
irritation. We see no more gain in the refusal of such observances 
«unless, of course, deliberately done with the intention of 
marking disapproval—than we see in the refusal of any other un- 
burdensome and expected kindliness. All that is required by 
self-respect is that if the observance, whatever it is, is not a 
matter of discipline, it should be reciprocal. If the Vicar will 
remain unbending as he passes down the high street, hats 
should not move to him; but if he returns the courtesy 
he receives, and it is paid without a sense of compulsion, 
where on earth is the degradation? All that follows is a 
slight diminution in the excessive isolation which Englishmen 
seem disposed to consider equivalent to independence. ‘The 
Prussian peasant who, except towards officials, is the most in- 
dependent man on earth, will not answer a questioner who does 
not raise his hat; but he thinks himself wholly wanting in light, 
if, the courtesy once conceded, he does not instantly respond. 
‘The rough English idea, we fear, would be to insist on the 
observance, but leave it unnoticed and unreciprocated. What, 
in particular, does the poor man gain by choosing to become, and 
as regards the Vicar making him also become, a mere unit in the 
crowd, and breaking pro tanto the social chain of mutual liking 
and respect. But if there is no liking or respect? Then do 
not do it, except in cases where recognition according to a 
formula, is part of discipline, but place the refusal upon the 
true individual ground, and not upon a false and general notion 
that self-respect requires you always to isolate yourself. That is 
the only result of a boorish refusal of courtesy, merely because the 
man who returns it is assumed, in your own uneasy consciousness, 
tobe a superior. After all, it is the man who is least afraid for 
his position who is the most careful of the fact, though not of 
the methods, of external politeness. 





NEWS FROM JUPITER. 
INGULAR news has recently been received from an Austra- 
lian observatory respecting the largest and most massive of 
the Planets. We have from time to time called the attention of 
our readers to certain novel views respecting the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn which have been advanced during the last few years. 
Regarded, since the Copernican theory was established, as simply 
the largest members of the family to which our Earth belongs, 
these giant orbs were made the subject of many interesting specu- 
lations respecting the conditions under which such life as we are 
familiar with may exist upon their surface. These speculations 
were to some degree checked by the well-known treatise in which 
Whewell attempted to show that Jupiter and Saturn must needs 
be too cold for life, unless perhaps some wretched gelatinous 
creatures float languidly in the half-frozen seas which he regarded 
as constituting the chief part of the bulk of the two largest 
planets. Even Whewell’s views, however, widely though they 
differed from those which were in vogue when he announced 
them, were yet based on the ideas which had been so long enter- 
tained respecting the family of Planets. It was because he 
regarded Jupiter and Saturn as in the same state as our own Earth 
that he inferred from their small density that their substance 
must be in the main watery, and that he concluded they must be 
exceedingly cold on account of their remoteness from the Sun. 
He did not inquire whether they may not be in an entirely 
different condition, passing, in fact, through an entirely different 
Stage of planetary existence. 

It is singular how slowly astronomers allowed other theories 
which they had learned to regard as practically demonstrated to 
exercise their just effect on our views respecting the Planets. We 
do not refer here to official astronomers, who have, for the most 
part, limited their attention to questions of astronomical time and 


marks and time-measurers, without caring much what their trae 
nature may be. But even astronomers more correctly so 
called, those who look beyond the mere motion of the 
celestial bodies, and inquire into their significance, have 
not been careful to inquire whether, when they came 
to admit the general uniformity of planetary development, 
they were not bound to admit also that some planets must be 
much more fully developed than others,—that some planets must 
as yet be scarce formed, some must be young, some in mid- 
life, others passing on towards old age, and yet others decrepit, 
if not dead. This was an inevitable consequence of the doctrine 
astronomers had admitted, yet it was not mentioned till nearly 
half a century later, and when first mentioned was regarded:as 
too wild to be entertained. The arguments in its favour were, 
however, quietly urged; and it was shown that this theory 
alone possessed the quality, which every true theory must 
possess, of according well with all the known facts. This 
theory made the larger planets of necessity the younger planets’ 
—not, of course, in years, but in development. According 
to it, the giant planets Jupiter and Saturn would as yet 
scarce have passed through the process of planetary growth ; 
at the utmost, would be still in a condition of intense heat. 
Enwrapped in enormous atmospheric envelopes loaded with deep 
cloud-masses, they would not show their true surface, and the 
astronomer measuring from the outer cloud-layers would attribute 
to these planets a far greater bulk, and therefore a far smaller 
density, than they really possess. Expanded by heat, the deep 
atmosphere would not be compressed by the planets’ mighty 
attraction, as it would be but for that heat. ‘lhe movements of 
the atmosphere and of the vast cloud-masses thrown into it from 
the heated surface below, would be much more active than the 
movements of air and clouds under the weak rays of the sun which 
shines in the heaven either of Jupiter or Saturn. In all these 
respects, and in many others, the aspect and changes of aspect of 
the two planets correspond well with the theory that these orbs 
are still passing through the stage of planetary youth, and very 
ill with the theory which had been in vogue before. 

Other circumstances had appeared not merely difficult to ex- 
plain, but actually inexplicable according to the older theory, and 
were certainly not less so according to Whewell’s ice-and-water 
theory. It had appeared from many observations that Saturn 
changes from time to time in shape. His shadow on his ring- 
system had presented equally inexplicable peculiarities, being at 
times not at all like the shadow of a solid globe. Jupiter had 
not been so notably changed at any time, no doubt because of the 
comparative uniformity of the conditions under which the prince 
of planets travels. Yet observers had occasionally suspected even 
Jupiter of changing in shape, and on one occasion, when a satellite 
happened to be crossing his outline, they had caught him in the 
act. For the outline, extending at first beyond the satellite (in 
appearance, be it understood) had shrunk so as to leave the 
satellite outside. We describe, indeed, rather what must have 
happened than what was observed, which was simply this,—a 
satellite, whose transit or passage across the face had just begun, 
was seen five minutes or so later outside the planet, so that moving 
onwards, it began transit a second time. But as no one believes 
that Jupiter's moon had stopped in its course, retreated, and then 
advanced again, it is to all intents and purposes certain that the 
outline of the planet had changed. One may compare what had 
happened to the case of a bird passing at a great distance 
between the eye and a still more remote balloon. The bird's 
flight would at last cause it to be apparently projected 
upon the dark body of the balloon. Now, if a few moments 
later, the bird was again seen outside the balloon’s disc, not 
having passed athwart, but reappearing where it had disappeared, 
we should be certain that either the bird had stopped, and even 
gone back a little on its former course, or else that the balloon had 
shrunk just at that part where the outline had been crossed by the 
bird. If we knew for certain that the bird had not stopped, we 
should be sure that the balloon had shrunk. Astronomers might 
have been equally sure that on the occasion referred to the out- 
line of Jupiter had changed. Most of them preferred, however, 
to wait for more observations, many students of science considering 
that due respect for observations requires us to avoid, above all 
things, any attempt to inquire what may be the true meaning of 
observations already made, and to ask constantly for more obser- 
vations. 

Now, however, we receive news of an observation which sets 
the question finally at rest. When one of Jupiter's moons passes 
behind the body of the planet, the moon does not necessarily 





position, regarding the planets and the moon as convenient sky- 


enter the planet’s shadow. It only does so when the Sun, the 
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Earth, and Jupiter are nearly in a straight line; when the Earth 
is considerably removed from the line joining Jupiter and the Sun, 
a satellite passing behind the planet's outline on one side remains 
in sun-light for a considerable time. It probably has not occurred 
to any observer to try to see a satellite when thus in sunlight be- 
hind the planet. On the old theory, of course, it would have 
been absurd to look for a satellite under such conditions, when 
there would be several thousand miles of the planet’s solid sub- 
stance in the way. But of course, if the planet has an atmo- 
sphere thousands of miles deep, laden more or less heavily with 
cloud-masses, it might quite readily happen that asatellite should 
be seen apparently through the planet,—not, of course, through 
the middle of the planet, but through parts lying thousands of 
miles within the apparent outline. ‘This is what has now actually 
happened. We should not quote the observation, if it were not, 
in the first place, one which will probably be repeated (now that 
it has once been made), and if it had not, in the second place, 
been accepted by astronomers. It is thus recorded by the 
Council of the Astronomical Society. ‘‘ A very interesting pheno- 
menon was observed more than once independently by Mr. Todd, 
of Adelaide, using a new eight-inch telescope by Cooke, and his 
assistant, Mr. Ringwood, when a satellite was on the point of 
being hidden. Instead of disappearing gradually behind the 
planet, it was apparently projected on the disc, as if viewed 
through the edge of the planet, supposing the latter were sur- 
rounded by a transparent atmosphere laden with clouds. This 
curious phenomenon was noticed on two occasions at the dis- 
appearance of the first satellite, when it was thus distinctly visible 
through the edge of the disc for about two minutes before it was 
finally concealed.” It must, therefore, have been seen where 
the line of sight passed fully two thousand miles below the 
apparent outline of the planet, or along a range of fully twelve 
thousand miles of cloud-laden air. It may safely be inferred from 
this observation that the planet has an atmosphere extending six 
or seven, probably ten or twelve thousand miles below the appa- 
rent outline, so that a globe as large as our earth lying on the 
surface of Jupiter might not reach, or only barely reach, his outer- 
most cloud-layers. 

This is one of the most interesting discoveries yet effected by 
direct astronomical observation. It had indeed been inferred by 
a few astronomers, careful to interpret results already obtained, 
that Jupiter must be in the condition which the Australian 
observation indicates. But at present, and probably for many 
years yet to come, theories based on mere reasoning, however 
conclusive in reality, must be ‘‘ caviare to the general,” and we 
oust still be content to wait (as recently in the case of the solar 
corona) till observations which every one can understand have 
demonstrated what only the few could infer confidently from 
reasoning based on less simple observations. 





THE ART-NEEDLEWORK EXHIBITION. 
HE Americans have not bought the beautiful samples of Art 
Needlework which were sent to the Centennial Celebration 
at Philadelphia, and which we should have thought some of the 
cultivated and art-loving among them would have especially de- 
sired to possess. For beyond almost all other things—certainly 
those portable—revivals of the curious, graceful, suggestive 
art of old-world needlework are eloquent of the past, the far 
past of the classical, the near past of the medieval times; the 
ages that are unrecorded in the great Continent of the West, and 
to which these beautiful, stately objects furnish a sort of brief 
handbook, all in broidered hieroglyphics. They are of the oldest 
fashion, for did not the valiant woman of King Solomon’s days 
set her maids to spinning and embroidery, and imitate 
the bravery of the Tabernacle in the purple and fine linen of 
domestic life? They are of the newest, for who has not com- 
pared the respective merits of rival dados, and been charmed with 
the slim coolness of Mr. Walter Crane’s classical reminiscences 
in red and blue outlines on white linen, which preserve 
all the characteristics of pagan art, and yet contrive somehow 
to be not quite soulless? They are as suggestive of the dead 
days of Chivalry as are the trophies of arms in the old baronial 
halls of England, for while the knights were afield, with ‘lance 
and pennon and dancing plume,” it was with such tasks as these 
that, 


“Bending o’er their broidered flowers, 
With spirit far away, 
the ladies of an age which knew not skating-rinks nor ‘‘ Mudie’s” 
beguiled the tedium of their lives. We wish, for the sake of 
the **School” that the beautiful collection had been sold in 


eye ee 
America, for the twofold purpose of the Princess Christian and 
her associates in this work—‘ the supplying of suitable employ. 
ment to poor gentlewomen, and restoring ornamental needlework 
to the high place it once held among decorative arts "is not 
easy of attainment, and stands in need of that universal stimy. 
lant, money; but we are sensible, for our own part, of the plea. 
sure which the exhibition, at home, of these exquisite sampleg of 
combined art and industry affords. The aspect of the two 
large rooms appropriated to the dainty display, when pre. 
pared for the Queen’s visit on last Tuesday, was as rich 
and stately as a palace scene in the ‘“ Arabian Nights,” 
where everything is space and drapery, cushions and screeng, 
The subdued colours everywhere—the least suspicion of glare 
is carefully excluded from art needlework —the prevalence 
of the sunflower and the pomegranate in the most salient 
of the designs, the rich deep browns, and the sullen gun. 
full yellows, gave a Moorish physiognomy to the scene, peaceful 
and harmonious, without being sultry, and one felt that the 
ladies who glided about in slim black gowns, with beautify] 
embroidery on some of them, ought to have worn veils of silyer 
gossamer, slippers with turned-up toes, and many chains of 
amber and sweet-smelling bean. The wide doors were draped 


‘with portiéres in bronze-brown velveteen, with valance and 


borders of gorgeous sunflowers, their rich black hearts and 
broad yellow nimbus-like circlets flaring and flaunting; these 
were just such curtains as Boabdil might have pushed aside, and 
yonder were satin cushions, embroidered in gold and silver, with 
silken threads of tender colour in them, against which Zayda’g 
shapely and idle head would have showed well. Then the 
dados! One looked with the lazy admiration which all that rich- 
ness and depth without a bit of glitter inspires, at the exquisite 
needlework in which Mr. Morris’s ‘‘ Peacock and Vine” are re- 
produced, at the blending hues of the feathers of the proud bird, 
the weighty luxuriance of the luscious fruit, the undulating sheen 
of the surface ; and from them to a second design by him, which isa 
beautiful tangle of honeysuckle, as one sees it in the wayside woods 
in Galloway, or sometimes tumbling about an English lodge or 
gate-pier; and thence toa third, striking in its simplicity, a design by 
Mr. Walter Crane, a stripe and leaf on sateen, in which there is a 
curiously restful charm. But the latter dado belongs to a series 
which, whileitis exceedingly beautiful and delightful to contemplate 
adorning the walls of an exhibition, fills one with speculative wonder 
concerning the probable future possessor of this marvellous ‘‘com- 
plete design for decorating a room with hangings.” What an intel- 
lectual eminence he must have attained for whom it would not be 
too much to live in a room arranged as follows !—“ Frieze, figures 
of the Arts on green background; festoon and basket, valance; 
valance for portiére, three Fates; wall-hanging on gold twill, repre- 
senting the Elements ; pilasters on white satin ; portiére curtains ; 
figures ‘Vale’ and ‘Salve.’” Only a brow as ‘‘calm and 
classical” as that of the poet of Mrs. Jarley’s Waxwork Show 
could be worthy to bend itself in studious contemplation within 
walls thus arrayed. With the sincerest admiration for much of 
Mr. Walter Crane’s work, we venture to think the realisation of 
this ‘‘ series” would be a terrible experience,—what Sam Weller 
called ‘‘a reg’lar knock-down of talent.” The sombre splendour 
of curtains, bordered with lilies, conventionally stiff, but very 
impressive ; of others, a soft dull green in colour, with a superb 
border of oranges and flowers; and again, of others, in ‘‘soie 
sauvage,” with a border of red velvet embroidered in white lilies, 
unconventional, and most gracefully grouped, the design by the 
Princess Louise, is a relief from what we must call the pedantry 
of Mr. Walter Crane’s hangings. A different train of asso- 
ciations is aroused by the elaborate yet delicate beauty 
of the table-covers, the quilts, the cabinet panels, the 
ottomans, the sofas, chairs, and footstools, which form 
the centra groups of the exhibition. Here are tabourets, in 
‘¢ sad ”-coloured satin, so wonderfully worked in flowers that one 
would think Titania and her maidens had wrought on them the 
veritable portraits of the blossoms from whose recesses they 
skipped to earth ; tabourets on which princesses might have sat 
within the privileged rail at a Queen’s levée ; quilts of satin, gold 
and flower broidered, in quaint devices, with all the old romances, 
since the time when one of them might have wrapped the Sleep- 
ing Beauty for a hundred years, stitched into them with the 
precious threads. A sofa and chairs, worked for Mrs. Tyssen 
Amherst, in wondrous combinations of flowers on gold-coloured 
satin ; andan old chair, in the softest, richest crimson embroidery 
on a satin ground of the same, brings Trianon before one’s 
fancy with the first glimpse of them. Every flower is worth 





separate study, like the wreaths of forget-me-nots on the white 
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gatin cushion in an adjoining case, or the feathers of Mr. Walter 
Crane’s “Vain Jackdaw ” ona fourfold screen hard by. 

There was a stir of expectation in the great hall and in 
the work-rooms when the Queen and the Princess Beatrice 
made their brief tour of inspection. It was pleasant to observe 
the interest with which her Majesty regarded the objects to which 
her elder daughter directed her attention, gratifying the workers 
in each department with the sight of her calm, welcome face, 
too rarely seen, and saying a few kindly, appreciative words, 
as the nature of their several employments was explained to her. 
There was a strange contrast between the vision of old-world 
pageantry which many of the objects in the exhibition summon up 
before the mind of the visitor, and the quiet simplicity of the 
Queen and her two daughters. 

A few words are due to the Screens, which form an important 
section of the exhibition. They are all beautiful, but a few are 
of quite exceptional merit in design and execution. The palm in 
both must be assigned to a screen, composed of musgrave satin, 
the design by Miss Gemmell, who also contributes two others. 
No. 79 is the most beautiful screen we have ever seen ; the designs 
are, for the three folds respectively, myrtle, jasmine, and wild 
rose, and it would be impossible to imagine, or perhaps to see in 
an old English garden on a summer's day anything more lovely than 
the flowers and their combinations. The shading, the workman- 
ship, are as perfect as the design, and this exquisite work deserves 
indeed the name of high art. A fourfold screen on brown velvet, 
with poppy, iris, foxglove, and Canterbury bells, designed,by Miss 
Gemmell, is only slightly inferior to this gem, but the touch of 
poetry which one feels in the former is not so evident in the latter. 
The Princess Christian, President of the School, contributesa lovely 
design. It is only a bird and leaves, embroidered on pale green 
satin; but the bird is full of life and song, and the leaves are 
perfectly natural and graceful. A great number of small objects 
deserve close examination, and more lengthened notice than we can 
give them here. The public have now a fair opportunity of 
judging of the performance and the progress of the Royal School 
of Art Needlework,—of the way which the enlightened and 
generous project has made in the five years of its working 
existence—and it is much to be desired that it may be liberally 
aided by those persons who have houses of the kind for 
which really high-art decoration is suitable and proper. The 
School which can train its pupils to carry out such designs in 
such perfection as we see in these specimens is a genuine success, 
and honour is due to all who are connected with it. 





CATTLE-HERDING IN THE GREAT WEST. 
HE American Cattle Trade is exciting so much interest in 
England, where two of our most pressing needs just now 
are cheaper meat and outlets for our boys, that any authentic 
information about it is of value. We are glad, therefore, to be 
able to print the following extracts from the last letters received 
from the son of a contributor. We may state that eighteen 
months since he ‘‘ hired” with a Colorado cattle-king, Goodnight 
by name, to go down to Texas, and drive up a herd; and at the 
end of the drive he and his companion, a young Scotchman, were 
taken into partnership. ‘Towards the end of last year the rumour 
of an unoccupied cafion on the borders of Texas tempted them 
south, and they struck it in November :— 
January 1, 1877. 
“Tt has been a long time since I wrote last, and I am afraid it 
will be some time before I shall have a chance to send off a letter, 
but I mean to be prepared for it. Goodnight left here on the 
4th of November, and by the next night we had all the things 
down the mountain. We were able to make a ‘kinder’ road 
(very much ‘kinder,’ you might have thought) for the first third 
and last third of the hill; but the middle was too steep, and we 
had to unload the waggons and carry the things down on our 
backs. We then let the waggons down, hind-end first, with a | 
rope attached to the pole and turned once round a. tree, and a 
man at each wheel. We got everything down safely, and broke 
nothing, which was lucky. Almost the first thing done in the 
cafion was the slaying of two wild turkeys, which were very good 
eating. We drove the cattle down to where we are now, about 
twelve miles from where we struck the cafion. 
“Everything went on much as usual—with the exception of two 
Sn0w-storms, one on November 13 and the other on November 
22, but these are still fresh in my mind, as we had no house, and 


| immediately threw the persuaders into ‘Cubby,’ and ran him up to 
the bear, who, of course, at first sight of me, made off as fast as 
possible. I kept circling round, keeping him in the open till I 
had killed him. I had no gun with me, only my six-shooter. I 
shot fourteen times before I got him to stop, but I think I only hit 
him three times. Shooting ‘on the dead run’ (the way they say 
‘at full gallop’ out here) is very good fun, and exciting, but with 
me as yet it is very chance-work, as about all a fellow can do is 
to throw the pistol down towards the object and pull trigger. I 
have heard of good shots on horse-back with a pistol, but haven't 
struck any yet. I skinned my bear and brought the hide into 
camp, when I rather surprised ‘the boys,’ as though we knew 
there were bears down here, having seen their tracks, we 
did not expect to see them without hunting them. Ley Dyer 
(one of the boys) has shot a bear since, and we have been living 
on him for some time. The meat is the most delicious you can 
imagine. I never saw any meat as fat as the bears we have 
killed. Their skins are so glossy, and when running they seem 
to tremble all over. The only kind of bear we have seen yet is 
the black bear. On the 5th, I struck ‘an outfit,’ hunting a cattle 
range. They were rather vague about where they were, and from 
what they told me they were thirty miles out of their reckoning, 
and they did not even know the name of our river, although they 
knew that it was somewhere in the country. The next day I 
struck two fellows hunting cows, or rather travelling over the 
country on the spec. of finding cattle which a large company lost 
on the drive from Texas to Kansas. ‘The ‘ Texas drive’ this year 
was about 270,000 head of cattle. The Company they are working 
for lost about 2,000, and drove about 75,000. One of the fellows 
is aScotchman, and reminded me very much of John —— ; they are 
here yet, and will be, as long as they like. Anybody striking an out- 
of-the-way place like this stays there as long as he feels so disposed. 
On the 15th, we finished the first room of our house, and so felt 
easy about future storms. On the 16th, we went down the river to 
kill some turkeys for Christmas, and on alittle stream about fourteen 
miles down we got fourteen. I killed my first (I have just come 
out of doors from helping to ‘get away’ with the last of them). 
The reason I have been seeing everybody is that I am the only one 
riding every day, as the cattle are very little trouble now, and 
seem contented (I don’t know if it is because they can hardly get 
out), and the rest of the boys have been working on the house 
and corrals. On the 22nd, I washed all my clothes, a very great 
undertaking, as I had a large collection—in fact, every stitch I 
possessed—not having washed my clothes since we left the 
Canadian. On the 23rd and 24th it snowed. We all shaved 
and ‘ greased up’ with bear-oil for Christmas,—the only thing we 
could think of doing, as we had run out of all grub except flour ; 
but then flour, bear, buffalo, and turkey is pretty good lining. On 
the 25th, Christmas Day, Ley started up country to find what had 
become of our provisions, and corn for the horses, as they were 
over-due nearly a month. It snowed again on the 28th, and the 
snow is on the ground yet. We all think it must have been a 
pretty severe storm in the outer world (i.¢., out of the cafion), 
as we are pretty far south. Yesterday we repeated the 
shaving and greasing-up for the new year. It is very curious 
how it changes fellows, shaving off their beards. Ley Dyer 
has a very slight growth on the upper lip, and shaving it off 

made him look very long-faced and large-toothed. Dane (another 
boy) is also ambitious as to his upper lip, and so shaved it, and 

his side-whiskers, and underneath his chin, till he looks rather like 

a navvy, and a pugilistic one ‘at that.’ They say that Johnson 

and I look like ‘ winged outfits’ about the head, as nobody wears 

side-whiskers out West. All these items I gather from my 

almanac, which I have kept ever since I struck the States, and am 

sorry the new one has not come in time to begin on at once. I[ 

now, having got rid as it were of the old year, will wish you all, 

or rather will hope you have had a merry Christmas and a happy 

New Year. I did hope to get off a letter in time for Christmas. 

These fellows, the lost cattle-hunters, who in their travels of six 

weeks struck Fort Elliot, with the exception of which they never 

saw a white man till they came here, say it is 100 miles any way 

you make it. You may think it strange that we do not start 

out and go there, but any journey down here means 

two fellows away for an indefinite time, and our horses 

are too poor (through delay of corn) for us to hunt any- 

thing but cattle, although, of course, we should like to go to the 

Fort for letters. They have a weekly mail there, which comes 

from Fort Dodge on the railway. They call it 200 miles from 








doing everything, especially getting out of bed, in a snow-storm | 
18 ‘bracing,’ to say the least of it—until December 11, when 
riding along down the river alone on ‘Cubby’ I espied a bear. I 





Elliot to Dodge. I do really hope you are beginning to under- 


‘stand the amount of uninhabited country in these parts,—it has 


become a pet hobby of mine thinking about it. The buffalo are 
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pretty thick here. The main herd is about 150 miles south-east 
of us. The Scotchman saw it two years ago, and says it was 
about 100 miles long and 50 broad, and I have always heard they 
are pretty close packed in the main herd. I don’t think I told 
you about the first buffalo I killed. I was luckily on ‘ Cubby,’ who, 
as you know, is my favourite, and exclusively my own horse 
(doesn’t ‘belong to the concern,’ as Goodnight would say). I 
ran ‘Cubby’ right up alongside the buffalo, within about ten feet, 
and commenced firing with my six-shooter. I brought him 
down at the sixteenth shot, having, of course, to load and throw out 
the shells ‘on the dead run;’ very exciting and jolly, and not at 
all dangerous, as long as you don’t tumble off your horse at any 
sharp turn after the buffalo is wounded : — 
January 9. 

‘‘On the morning after I had written the above, Walter got 
into camp with letters and tobacco, so you can fancy what a jolly 
evening we had. You should have seen the boys going for the 
baccy,—they got it off his saddle before he had time to get down. 
I got your letters from Offley, also C.’s, L.’s, and P.’s. Please 
thank them all. 1 can so easily imagine you all at Offley, and 
everything going on ‘as per usual.’ Thinking of how people at 
home, especially in country places, seem to have certain things to 
talk about and do at certain times, is a great source of amuse- 
ment to me. I was very much struck with it on my run home 
last year, especially at Mr. Davies’s church, where the fellows 
Seemed to all have on the same coats, &c. Four days ago Ley and 
I started down the river on an exploring expedition, and he took 
it into his head to rope (‘lasso,’ as the yellow-backs have it) a 
buffalo. He threw his rope on to a buffalo cow, and shot her 
twice. The cow then commenced ‘coming for’ him, and his 
horse getting scared, ‘let into bucking,’ and spilt Ley on a 
stump. He got very badly shaken, and can do nothing yet, but 
I hope there is nothing else wrong. For two or three hours he 
’ Jay and could not move at all, and I had to move him when he 
had to change positions. The first thing he said was, and is 
what I believe everybody has in their minds when badly hurt, 
*T tell you, Hugh’ (my name in this latitude), ‘this thing of 
life is a mighty uncertain kinder business.’ 

“*T am getting terribly heavy. We all weighed a week ago, 
and I turned 12st. 1 lb. in my shirt-sleeves, and am the heaviest 
in the ‘ outfit,” except Goodnight. I put it down to the bear-meat. 
Yesterday, I struck a buffalo-hunting ‘outfit’ (isn’t it a handy 
word?) ; there were five of them, and they were busy skinning the 
carcases, leaving all the good meat. It is terrible to think of the 
hundreds of thousands (fact) of buffalo killed every year for 
their hides, and the fearful waste of meat. There are hundreds 
of men who do nothing else, from year’s end to year’s end. I 
suppose the buffalo will be almost a thing of the past in twenty 
years. Since we have come down here we have not killed any 
cattle for meat, and shall not for years, unless for a change. 

“It has been a fearful winter, as, far up north, cattle were 
frozen. We were very lucky, moving down here just in time. 
I hope in a few months we shall be so fixed that you can send 
papers, as Goodnight brings down 3,000 head more cattle in the 
spring, and consequently the ‘ outfit’ will be larger. We area 
little ‘mixed’ about the Eastern Question, but suppose from 
what we gather from sundry stale papers that there is to be no 
war. It would be horrid to be fighting at home; a fellow would 
never feel easy out here, and would be badly tempted to cross 
the ‘Duck Pond,’ which, I suppose, would be very foolish, 
for by the time we got to know of it out here it would be 
half over. A waggon (we are past the stage of the waggon) starts 
up the country the day after to-morrow, and I start down the 
river to-morrow, so only have to-night to collect my thoughts, 
as it was only settled that the waggon should go this morning. 
It is getting very late, and I cannot summon up any more ideas, 
although I have not written half I want to. 

‘¢‘ Things have never looked so well for us before, as now we 
have got the cattle into a place where they can hardly get out, 
and the only things we have to fear are horse and cattle-thieves. 
Our expenses are comparatively over. Of course we have been 
under very heavy expenses till now, as it takes so many men to 
move cattle about the country, and you are more liable to lose 
them, and they never do as well and “ breed up” till they are settled 
and as it were at home. I shall not enter on this any more till 
next fall, when we shall sell our beef, and I hope to send youa 
very favourable report in figures. In this life there is a very 
happy combination of business and pleasure, as a fellow is always 
running across game which other men have to hunt, and then 
very often don’t get.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
“DECORATIVE ART.” 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”) 

Srr,—The current number of the Spectator contains an article o, 
“Popular Art” which is calculated to mislead the innocent laity, 
and to bring decoration into unmerited contempt. The Tims 
has quoted it at some length, and I don’t think it should pagg 
unnoticed by the followers of the art it ridicules. Can you allow 
me space fora few words on the other side of the question? 
Since your contributor confines himself to rash assertion yp. 
supported by any substantial argument, I propose, briefly, to 
make a few counter-assertions :— 

1. It is not “ difficult to say exactly what decorative art does 
mean now.” Whatever may have been the practice of some of 
the old masters, the mass of modern painters work without 
reference whatever to decorative art. Their utmost effort ig to 
produce a picture that shall be admirable per se. ‘The decorator, 
on the other hand, proposes first of all to decorate something— 
no matter whether it be a room, a cabinet, a vase, or what not— 
and all art that professes primarily to ornament some given place 
or object, however nearly it may approach to pictorial perfection, 
is, strictly speaking, ‘‘ Decorative Art.” 

2. No “ ordinary practitioner ” in his senses would say anything 
at all like what your contributor imagines he would say, Far 
from it. Earnest decorators hold that no art is too good for 
decoration, although they maintain that most picture-painters’ 
work is too self-assertive for the purpose. 

3. Decorative art does not “rely for its attractiveness on this 
perversion of nature.” The decorative manner peculiar to the 
Japanese, for instance (which is caricatured in the second sup- 
position of what ‘he would probably be told”), betrays neither 
ignorance nor carelessness of what is natural. ‘The conventional 
birds and flowers represented on the best Japanese lacquer ate 
more true to the nature of birds and flowers than half the pictures 
of them that are supposed to be natural. 

4, The “attractiveness” of bright colour is not quite the best 
way to “set off ” an ugly woman; good-taste would suggest that 
the plainer a woman, the more careful she should be not to attract 
attention to her personal appearance by exhibiting herself in gay 
colours. 

5. Every embroideress does not invent her own patterns, 

We see something too much of the same well-worn love-in-a- 
mist or honeysuckle pattern, &c., designed for the School of Art- 
Needlework, by Mr. Morris and others. The ‘‘ competent 
draughtsmen” who perpetrated the originals of the abominable 
bunches of flowers that our mothers worked in worsted were not 
artists at all, whereas artists of very considerable ability have of 
late supplied designs for embroidery. 

6. Whatever the exaggerations and errors of those who follow 
an artistic fashion for fashion’s sake only, those who have eyes t0 
see must be grateful to the men who, if only for a time, have 
delivered us from the evil of magenta, emerald-green, and sky- 
blue (so called). - 

7. People will very naturally be anxious to know what is meant 
by ‘any art is no art,” before they ‘“ take it to heart.” 

8. You can “have an art that is good for one thing and not 
good for another.” ‘The art of the miniature-painter is good 
enough in itself, but it is bad for picture-painting ; the art of 
the picture-painter is bad for mosaic, fresco, or stained glass. 

9. “All art” is not ‘* decorative art.” There is nothing decora- 
tive about the art of Rembrandt and Velasquez, yet they were 
artists, as well as ‘Tintoretto and Michael Angelo. The difference 
between pictorial and decorative art is not ‘in degree.” Painter 
and decorator may meet, but it is only at the summit of art that 
they join hands. It is not a question between them as to whieh 
has climbed higher, but as to the starting-point from which each 
set out towards the perfection at which both aim. 

10. Those who pass by decorative art ‘ with grave contempt” 
are far from being the most ‘‘ educated ” artists. It so happetis 
that the contemporary English painters of most culture are the 
men who show in their work a leaning towards the decorative 
side of art. 

11. “People” do not seem to realise that they can no more 
enlighten the world on decorative art ‘‘ without an apprentice- 
ship to it, than they could practise any other difficult profession 
without learning.” —I am, Sir, &c., Lewis F. Day. 


[We regret that we are unable to afford the space to refute 
Mr. Day’s assertions at length, but it will be apparent to any one 








who has read carefully the article to which he alludes, in bit 
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letter, that he quite misconstrues its object. So far from being 
«intended to bring decoration into unmerited contempt,” it was 
an endeavour to rescue decoration from the hands of incompetent 
persons, and place it upon a true basis. Mr. Day’s arguments 
are based upon the idea that we were speaking in depreciation of 
«Decorative Art” as a whole, instead of in deprecation of its 
debased forms ; but it is worth noticing that his opinions on this 
subject are totally at variance with those of the greatest autho- 
rity on Art in England, John Ruskin. Thus, for instance, 
Mr. Day attacks us for saying that “ it is difficult to say exactly 
what Decorative Art is now ;” if he will turn to the beginning of the 
third lecture in ‘‘ The Two Paths,” he will find the following sen- 
tence,—‘‘ The first of these [obstacles] is our not understanding 
the true scope and dignity of Decorative design. With all our 
talk about it, the very meaning of the words ‘ decorative art’ 
remains confused and undecided.” Again, Mr. Day goes on to 
say that ‘‘all art that professes primarily to decorate a given place 
or object, however nearly it may approach to pictorial perfection, 

_ is, strictly speaking, Decorative Art.” But here Mr. Day has fallen 
into the very common error of asserting something which has 
nothing to do with what we have said. What we spoke of was 
what Decorative Art consisted in, as practised by the great 
majority of common designers; what Mr. Day speaks of, is the 
object of this design, be it good or bad.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. PEEK ON “REASONABLE FAITH.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”) 

$m,—I should not have thought of troubling you with any re- 
marks on your review of my article on ‘ Reasonable Faith,” ex- 
cept to ask you to correct a curious mistake your reviewer has 
fallen into through an asterisk having been misplaced. I have no 
doubt you will gladly insert this explanation, especially as it will 
be only just thus to relieve me from the extreme severity of your 
criticism, or at any rate, show that it app es equally to such 
celebrated reasoners as Babbage, Jevons, Stuart, and Tait. 

You say Mr. Peek maintains the credibility of miracles by 
an argument which may make reasoners despair, and ask for the 
hundredth time whether the doctrines must not be trusted to 
make their own way, and whether argument is not surplusage, 
and then quote the passage regarding Mr. Babbage’s machine, 
apparently unconscious that the argument is not mine, but that 
of the late Mr. Babbage himself, quoted by Professors Stuart and 
Tait on page 90 of ‘*The Unseen Universe ;” and approved by 
them “‘as a great advance upon the old idea, though incomplete 
without further explanation,” and thus strongly approved by 
Jevons in his ‘‘ Principles of Science,” Vol. II., page 438, in the 
following words, almost identical with my own:—“‘If such 
occurrences can be designed and foreseen by a human artist, it is 
surely within the capacity of the divine artist to provide for 
similar changes of law in the mechanism of the atom, or the con- 
struction of the heavens.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 Fenchurch Street, E.C., March 13. 


Francis Perk. 


A STATE CHURCH AND CANDIDATES FOR ORDERS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The late discussions on the Tooth case raise anew a ques- 
tion that has long troubled the heads of the Church, and indeed 
all who believe that the welfare of the State is closely bound up 
With that institution. Many reasons have at various times been 
adduced to account for the falling-off both as to quantity and 
quality in the supply of candidates for Holy Orders. The 
growth of a questioning spirit in the educated youth of the 
country has, no doubt, much to do with it, and perhaps the 
greater attractions held out by the other professions. But neither of 
these seems to be sufficient. May I suggest another, which is of 
interest in connection with recent Church politics? An Under- 


against the preponderance of an intolerant spirit rests in Parlia- 
ment. If once this check be withdrawn, I have my fear that, 
as Dean Stanley says, ‘‘ Liberal theology and a broad charity will 
be impossible in the Church. . . . It is not the State, it is 
not the congregations, it is the Clergy that Undergraduates 
who would follow Fraser and Arnold most fear.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford, March 11. UNDERGRADUATE. 








POETRY. 
—_—»—— 
NOT YET. 
Nor yet, not yet, the light ; 
Underground, out of sight, 
Like moles, we blindly toil. 
On,—though we know not where ; 
Some day the upper air, 
The sun, and all things fair, 
We reach through the dark soil. 
Beatrix L. ToLLEMACHE. 








ART. 


—_——_—_ 
POPULAR ART.—LU. DECORATIVE FURNISHING, 


HaAvinG made last week some general remarks upon the ignorant 
character of a great deal of the design which is at present held up 
to the public for admiration, and is blindly adopted by many of 
them, in default of knowing any better, I propose in this, and 
our next number, to try to give some few practical hints, by which 
those who wish to decorate their houses in a fairly artistic fashion, 
may be able to profit without the necessity of throwing them- 
selves (bound hand and foot, so to speak) into the clutches of one 
of the great fashionable upholsterers. If there are many harpies 
who take advantage of the ignorance of the poor, there are no 





less many who live upon the ignorance of the rich, or compara- 
tively rich, and one of the principal tradesmen’s swindles at the 
present day is charging exorbitantly for any work which they call 
‘‘ artistic.” Not that the work really is artistic, on the other hand, 
it is frequently most inartistic, but it represents a certain fashion, 
and for this fashion it is charged. A relation of mine showed me 
his house the other day, and told me his bil] for its furniture 
amounted to £5,000; it was a small house, not much beyond 
the dimensions of the usual villa residence. The furniture was 
thoroughly good, but quite unpretending, the only noticeable 
thing being crimson carpets of the same pattern throughout the 
house. 

Well, £3,000 of this was the fashionable upholstercr’s profit, 
The house might have been done in every respect as well as it 
was for £2,000, if—and here comes in the great qualifying clause 
—the owner of the house had known anything about it. But the 
owner did not know anything, except who was the best man in 
London (synonomousin his mind, unfortunately, with the dearest), 
and that he liked everything to be the best of itskind. Happily he 
was a rich man, and did not feel the expense. Butit may be said, 
where is the remedy for this? If the men who devote their lives 
to furnishing are not to be trusted to do it, how is it pos- 
sible for men engaged in other occupations to know anything 
about it? If we cannot leave it to the upholsterer, who 
can we leave it to? The answer to this is very simple. If you 
don’t care whether your house is furnished in good taste or bad 
taste, by all means order the furniture, and pay the bill, and stop 
there; but if you do care, if it is an object to you that when 
your artistic friend comes to dinner, he should not be offended 
by gorgeously-inharmonious colour; if you care to have your 
rooms furnished so that they will be pleasant to sit in and look 











graduate’s opinion is not worth much on any point, but it is per- 
haps worth most on a question which lies to a large extent in his 


own hands. The prospect of Disestablishment, not Disendowment, | y 


is perhaps to-day a greater deterrent than either of the other 
causes that Ihave mentioned. It is not, I believe, that men fear 
the loss of preferment, or a more precarious future, but that | 
the more thoughtful amongst them at least look with sus- | 
Picion on the prospect of being at some future time under the 
Control of a Disestablished Convocation, elected by the Clergy, | 
in which the real lay element of the Church will be unrepresented. | 
It is not to be denied that the majority of the newly-ordained | 
deacons are men who have taken no honours at the Universities, 

and are at the same time too apt to attach themselves to one or the | 
other of the extreme schools in the Church. The only safeguard | 





| ideas of taste are governed by his ideas of price. 


at, as well as a protection from the weather, then you must do it 
ourself, or in a great measure yourself. The one damning sin 
of the British tradesman (as far as you are concerned) is that his 
If a man makes 
ten pounds by selling you one species of looking-glass, and five 
pounds by selling you another, he would be scarcely human if he 
could resist the temptation to recommend the former. And there 
is another grievous mistake made by nine out of ten young couples 
when they set up a house, and this is that they attempt to furnish 
it all at once. Now houses are no more alike than people, and it 
requires time and experience to find out their little idiosyncrasies. 

If your house is to be really well furnished, it must be done by 
degrees ; the furniture must, as it were, grow up round you in the 
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places where it is needed, till the whole becomes complete, like a 
well-fitting design in mosaic, every piece alike complete in itself, 
and necessary to the harmony of all the rest. This is so simple a 
fact, that we should have thought it would have been apparent to 
every one, did we not know by painful experience, that houses are 
hardly ever furnished in this manner. It is a common thing, 
when speaking of old-fashioned houses, to say that no house 
really seems as if it had been inhabited till people had lived and died 
there. What is the meaning of this saying? It is quite easy to 
see. The house is bought and furnished, and the people live in it ; 
gradually, as years go on, one useless, or cumbrous, or hideous piece 
of furniture after another falls into bad repute, andis replaced by one 
more suitable (because by this time the inhabitants have learnt to 
know what they want) ; and this process goes on from year to year, 
till the place gradually assumes that home-like look, which comes 
from everything in it being in harmony with the rest, and fulfilling 
some special function, be it useful or ornamental ; and you have 
the large library book-case where it’s wanted, and the card-table 
here, and the baby’s chair there, and the mother’s work-basket in the 
corner near the fire, and the ornaments Fred brought from India 
on the mantel-board, and each alike is entwined with some special 
service and affection, perhaps even with some sacred’ memory. 
The first rule, then, about furnishing is not to attempt to do it all at 
once, but to furnish well with few necessaries, and allow your abode 
to become gradually habitable, by supplying carefully every addi- 
tional piece. I see a good many pamphlets now about «rtistic 
house-furnishing, but very few about comfortable house-furnishing, 
but there is not the slightest use in thinking about the first, till 
the latter has been thoroughly and successfully studied. Nay, 
1 will venture to make what many people will think a very daring 
and paradoxical assertion, and to say that a house cannot be artis- 
tically furnished, unless it is comfortably furnished. The very 
idea of putting art (in furniture) into opposition to comfort, isa 
contradictory one, and if examined will be found to be so at once. 
For what do we mean by artistic furniture? Do we mean furni- 
ture made in the most beautiful shapes we can imagine? Clearly 
not, for then all our chairs and tables would be carved in the 
forlus of the lotus and the lily. Do we mean the most beautiful 
shades of colour worked in varied design? No, for these we must 
go back to the ancient embroideries in gold and crimson of Persia 
and India. But what we do mean, or should mean, by artistic 
furniture, is furniture best fitted to serve the end that it is de- 
signed for, and ornamental only in such manner, or to such a degree, 
ag will enhance its beauty without impairing its usefulness. So far, 
then, from comfort being inconsistent with art in house decora- 
tion, it is necessary to it, and the first great maxim of decoration 
for any practical person to keep in his mind is this,—to reject 
without any hesitation any style of furniture which is not 
thoroughly comfortable. He will find his reward in many ways, 
not only by his own increased joy in living in a house whose 
furniture is adapted to its purposes, but in the increased enjoy- 
ment of his friends, who will admire his sense and taste far more 
from a substantial arm-chair, than from a ricketty, spindle-legged 
one, 

We have, then, one maxim; let us try to procure another also 
of some practical service. There is nothing more common than 
to hear people allege, as an excuse for trusting everything to a 
tradesman, that if they do not do so they will be surely guilty of 
some solecism, and put a Queen-Anne table with a Georgian side- 
board, and so on. Now this is nonsense, this is an absurd idea, 
fostered and worked up by shopkeepers and idiots, and should be 
rejected at once by allsensible people. If youfurnish a room to live 
in—say, in the Queen-Anne style—it is just as incongruous for you 
to sit there in a nineteenth-century dress as it is for you to put 
in a Georgian sideboard, and no more. You can’t reproduce 
Queen Anne’s time whatever else you reproduce, and however 
much money you spend in parodying her time, some modern 
element is sure to creep in. And this being so, it is much more 
sensible to frankly give up all attempt at absolute historical 
truth, and only to say, ‘I like this black wood and yellow damask 
and blue china,” or whatever else it is, ‘‘and I will produce in this 
room that style of effect.” But why, when you do that, should 
you think it necessary to have straight-backed and thin-legged 
chairs, e¢ id genus omne? Do you think that if the people who 
lived in that reign were allowed to revisit earth and furnish their 
houses once again, do you think that they would not make use of 
every modern improvement they could lay their hands on, 
and chuckle at the increase of comfort since their time? The 
fact is that a dead age cannot be revived, and it is no good for 
nineteenth-century people to make their house a living lie, by 
pretending that it was furnished a hundred years ago. So when 





you are told that such and such a piece of furniture is wrong 
not from any artistic deficiency, not because it does not agree 
in form or colour with the rest, but because it was made at q 
different time, all you have to say is, that it answers its purpose 
of decoration, or ornament, or both, and for the rest of it, the time 
of its creation has as little to do with its appropriateness as the 
time of your own. But remember that this will not apply, 
if you insist upon calling your room a Queen-Anne room; then 
your friends may rightly object to your anachronism, and you cap 
say nothing. But in my opinion, all such labelling of rooms ig 
for ordinary people quite out of the question ; for an excessively 
rich man to indulge his taste creating Pompeian courts and 
Alhambra alcoves in his house is only to allow himself another 
mode of wasting money; but for those of moderate means, it re- 
quires not only a sacrifice of money, but often of the comfort of 
the whole house. 

There are many other fallacies most rampant in the Decoratiye 
Furnishing Department, but I can only mention two or three be- 
before proceeding with the second part of my subject, the decora- 
tion and right use of china. I have frequently, while standing 
in old furniture-shops in Wardour Street and elsewhere, heard the 
shopkeeper reply to the objecting purchaser, ‘ But, Sir, it’s go 
old, I should think it’s,—well, let me see. Ah! two hundred years 
old!” And then frequently the customer has paid the exorbitant 
price, and bought the article with perfect satisfaction. Now, 
we know by experience that that shopkeepers’ lie will be 
repeated to all the customer’s friends as an undoubted fact, 
and that they will be called upon to admire this chair, or whatever 
it is, because it’sso old. Once for all, I beg my readers to lay 
home to their hearts this undoubted truth, that a thing being old 
is in itself no reason for admiring it. It may bea reason for 
the feelings, of affection, reverence, interest, and many others, 
but no reason for admiration. That must depend upon whether 
there be any intrinsic merit in the thing itself, whether it has 
been skilfully fashioned for its purpose, or well wrought, or 
beautifully ornamented, but always up on something else than its 
age. This is so self-evident, that I should be ashamed of re- 
peating it, were it not absolutely contrary to the usual practice, 
We should imagine, speaking in sober earnest, that at leasta quarter 
of the articles de vertu sold in London are so sold without any 
recommendation save their supposed age. I put quite on one 
side the fact that the great majority of these things are not old at 
all, but manufactured at Birmingham and elsewhere by the cart- 
load, and say that any one purchasing an article for such 
a reason has lost sight altogether of the most rudimentary canon of 
common-sense. This practice does nothing but increase the for- 
tunes of the more unscrupulous tradesmen, and the number 
of ugly things in the world. Why, the manufacture of sham 
carved-oak furniture and imitation ancient repouwssé work in Lon- 
don would be sufficient to support the population of a good-sized 
village. And every one who buys such brass-work or wood-work, 
not knowing or caring to know whether it is true or false, is an 
accessory to the swindle. Then if a thing is not good because of 
its age, but only because of its use, and its useful beauty, it 
follows that it is in nowise necessary to good room-decoration 
that you should fill your house with ancient upholsteries. 
The only reason why these have been preferred by persons of 
taste and experience is because the workmen formerly were 
less hurried and (if the truth must be told) more honest in their 
execution, and that an oak sideboard, for instance, was really a 
sideboard made of oak, and not an article of veneer and polish. 
But a well-made plain wood sideboard, made by a work- 
ing cabinetmaker now is a much better and truer thing 
to have in your room than an imitation ancient oak one, 
made up of scattered bits of old carvings glued together and 
thickly varnished. Try having plain pine or willow painted 
dead black, or, if you can afford it, ebonised, and have them 
made plain, useful shapes, and you will be surprised to 
see how little in the way of ornamentation, flourished scroll- 
work, or gilding they will require to set them off. Such are a 
few of the general principles of furnishing. 

I will now enter into such particulars as space will 
allow concerning the choice of rooms and the most effective 
way of decorating them. The great majority of houses in 
London, offer great, if not insuperable, difficulties to the de- 
corator being built upon what may be called the two- 
roomed principle. This consists, as a rule, of a dining-room 
below, and behind it a dark, vault-like apartment, generally 
devoted to the master of the house, and called ironically his 
“‘ study ;" above this there are commonly a large drawing-room 
and a smaller one behind, separated by folding doors. The 
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ordinary thing to do is to pull down the folding doors and make 
acurtained arch of the wall between the two rooms, thus convert- 
ing them into one gigantic apartment. It is difficult to get any 
effect of distance worth having out of these rooms arranged in 
this manner, but a few things may be suggested as to some extent 
increasing the coup d’eil. The window of the smaller room should 
be considerably darker than those of the larger apartment, and it 
would be better to fill it with a case of ferns or flowering shrubs, 
and glaze it with some stained glass.* Looking into this green 
semi-obscurity from the lighted room will give in some measure 
the effect of distance required, and will in any case be a pleasant 
rest to the eye. Then in the central room, whatever style of deco- 
ration you adopt, there are some general principles to be 
observed. If there is more than one door, always use one, 
and have a portiére over the other; nothing is more 
disturbing to people than to have two entrances, and not to 
know which a person is going to enter at; and besides, the lines 
of hanging drapery are the most graceful way of hiding the harsh, 
vertical and horizontal lines of the doorway. Speaking of door- 
ways, I could never understand bow it was that no one has ever 
of late years, revived the old arched door that used to be so 
common in postern gateways. Surely any arch would be prefer- 
able to the square lintel so universal at present, besides giving 
opportunities for infinite variation and adornment, whereas the 
present doorway hardly admits of any softening or decoration, 
except on the door itself. Again, as to the curtains. The usual 
way of hanging them is under a long scrolly abomination of gilt 
woodwork, hideously ugly and perfectly useless, invented probably 
by some exasperated gilder in a moment of unhallowed inspira- 
tion. This is quite inadmissible; hang your curtains on a plain, 
straight brass rod, with a simple knob at the end, and let this 
brass rod fall into plain brackets of the same. It is better to 
have a separate rod to each window, but not very material, if they 
are close together. 

Then come the two great questions in every room,— What colour 
or paper are you to have on your walls, and what carpet? And 
here I may say at once, that in my opinion all false dados made 
of paper, and professing to represent the height of panelling, are 
in bad taste. If you have a panelling in your room, preserve it 
by all means, but don’t try to pretend you have whatyou haven't, 
by putting up something which is in reality quite unlike it. 
First, as to the colour of the walls, dismiss from your mind all 
that you have ever heard about one colour being suitable for a 
dining, and one for a library, and one for a drawing-room ; that’s 
all spurious tradition (tradition of the shopkeeper). The colour 
must depend on a thousand things, but not on whether you eat 
in the room or talk in it, one colour is as good as another for 
either purpose. And again, remember this, that if you are going 
to hang pictures on your walls (and in these days of photo- 
graphs and engravings, it will be your own fault if you don’t), 
you don’t want to put on an elaborate paper which will attract 
the attention. What you want is a soft, dark-hued paper or 
tint, that will throw up the pictures and relieve the eye. What 
colour is best for this is a disputed question. I am disposed to 
think that for the old school of water-colour drawings the tint 
should be delicate and not too dark, perhaps a light olive-green 
would be as good as any. For a body-colour drawing, a photo- 
graph, or an oil-painting, nothing looks so well as red; but it is 
an excessively difficult colour to get the right shade of, and is not 
suitable to a very light room. Some shades of dead blue are very 
beautiful, and form, with dark-green hangings, one of the most 
pleasing harmonies of colour you can have; but whenever you 
put colours so nearly allied together, you must be very sure of 
having the right shade, or the effect will be hideous. As in 
everything else, if you once leave the beaten track of conven- 
tionality, you must be a law to yourself, and dare failure on 
your own responsibility. I think, as a rule, light blues and 
yellows are not advisable, unless the room is a very small one; 
they have a cold, cheerless look, in large quantities. For the 
same reason, French grey and salmon-colour are to be carefully 


looking as if they were accustomed to be taken down and read con- 
stantly. Again, it is much better to have small tables about the 
room or against the wall, than to have one large table in the 
centre laden with ormolu foolishness and skeleton flowers. But 
the chief thing in the arrangement of the furniture is that 
things should be where they are likely to be wanted ; chairs near 
tables, and music on the piano, and easy-chairs and sofas by the 
fire, and al] that sort of thing; and above all, do not have a lot 
of pieces of furniture scattered about without any meaning, under 
the impression that their ‘ordered disarray” may be pleasing. 
And it is not necessary to put a clock exactly in the centre of the 
mantel-piece, and ormolu candelabra in glass shades on each side 
of it. It is quite unnecessary ; a clock as at present made, par- 
ticularly a drawing-room clock, is generally a monument of com- 
bined folly and bad taste, and is much better put away in some less 
conspicuous place. And if you have the good-fortune to possess 
a really good work of art, put it over the mantel-piece, and take 
away the eternal mirror, which is another instance of the blind, 
sheep-like manner in which we English follow one another, with- 
out having an idea of our own. And finally, have your carpet to 
harmonise with your walls, but a shade or two darker; and the 
less design there is on it, in these days of Manchester designs, 
the better it will probably be. Above all, in the general effect 
of your room, try to make it a place where people may sit and talk 
or work comfortably in any part of it. The more a large sitting- 
room is broken up into little nooks and corners, the pleasanter it 
is to its inhabitants. And try and get some special effect of 
colour or form in each recess. 

Jn my next article I shall speak of modern china and pottery, 
and their place in Art Decoration. 








HARRIET MARTINEAU.* | 
[SECOND NOTICE.} 
THERE can be no doubt that this autobiography is an exceedingly 
frank book, written by an exceedingly able and courageous woman ; 
but nevertheless, so odd is human nature, it does not seem to us by 
any means a remarkably easy task to make out from it what 
manner of woman Harriet Martineau was. Our main difficulty 
is that frank as Miss Martineau is, she is evidently possessed by 
a variety of very strange illusions about herself, which entirely shake 
our confidence in her own interpretations of her own character ; 
and again that, so far as she gives us any opportunity of testing 
her judgment by comparing her estimate of others with that 
afforded us by completer materials than any she had in hand, we 
are very rarely able to attach much value to that judgment. She 
seems to us to have habitually misjudged both herself and others. 
As regards her own view of her own character, for instance, she 
imagined herself a woman too much disposed to live wholly in her 
affections, a woman with a spirit early broken by the want of tender- 
ness at home, and consequently radically deficient in self-respect. 
But all the evidence of her own story appears to show that 
though very kind-hearted when nothing occurred to mortify her 
self-esteem, and full of disinterested public spirit, few women ever 
lived less in the life of the affections ; that tione ever had a deeper 
self-respect, almost amounting at times to an intolerant pride ; 
and that so far from her spirit having been broken by the alleged 
early want of tenderness, she carried her own way in almost every 
transaction of her life, and very frequently against obstacles 
before which most women would have quailed. If there were 
any marked defect in Harriet Martineau, it certainly was due 
rather to a profound value for herself,—not vanity, not conceit, 
she had far too sincere a pride to admit of either,—than to any 
want of faith in herself, such as she so oddly ascribes to herself. 
For the reader who has mastered the story of Miss Martineau’s 
life, and noted her courage and frequently her remarkable 
peremptoriness, to return to the following passage, for instance, 
and read it by the light of the commentary supplied by the re- 





avoided. 

In conclusion, I must say a few words as to the ar-| 
rangement and choice of the furniture. There seems amongst | 
the upper middle classes, of whom I have been speaking, to 
be a prejudice against having a book-case in the drawing-room, 


mainder of the autobiography, produces the quaintest sense of 


‘the profound depth of the author's ignorance of herself, or at 


least of her relative ignorance of what she herself was as com- 
pared with other women :— 
“I am, in trath, very thankful for not having married at all. I have 





or allowing any books there, save such as are distinguished, not 
for their contents, but their bindings. This is essentially a mis- 
take ; there is nothing furnishes a room like a book-case, and 
plenty of books in it, not in mathematically precise order, but 


never since been tempted, nor have suffered anything at all in relation 
to that matter which is held to be all-important to woman,—love and 
marriage. Nothing, I mean, beyond occasional annoyance, presently 
dispgsed of. Every literary woman, no doubt, has plenty of importanity 
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of that sort to deal with; but freedom of mind and coolness of manner 
dispose of it very easily: and since the time I have been speaking of, 
my mind has-been wholly free from all idea of love-affairs. My subse- 
quent literary life in London was clear from all difficulty and em- 
barrassment,—no doubt because I was evidently too busy, end too full 
of interests of other kinds, to feel any awkwardness,—to say nothing of 
my being then thirty years of age; an age at which, if ever, a woman 
is cortainly qualified to take care of herself. I can easily conceive how 
I might have been tempted,—how some deep springs in my nature 
might have been touched, then, as earlier; but, as a matter of fact, they 
never were; and I consider the immunity a great blessing, under the 
liabilities of a moral condition such as mine was in the olden time. If 
I had had a husband dependent on me for his happiness, the. respon- 
sibility would have made me wretched. I had not faith enough in 
myself to endure avoidable responsibility. If my husband had xot 
depended on me for bis happiness, I should have been jealous, So also 
with children. Tho care would have so overpowered the joy,—the 
love would have soexcoeded the ordinary chances of life,—the fear on 
my part would have so impaired the freedom on theirs, that I rejoice 
not to have been involved in a relation for which I was, or believed my- 
self unfit. The veneration in which I hold domestic life has always 
shown me that that life was not for those whose self-respect had been 
early broken down, or had never grown. Happily, the majority are 
free from this disability. Those who suffer under it had bettor be as I, 
—as my observation of married as well as single life assures me. When 
I see what conjugal love is, in the extremely rare cases in which it is 
seen in its perfection, I feel that there is a power of attachment in me 
that has never been touched. -When I am among little children, it 
frightens me to think what my idolatry of my own children would 
have beon. But, through it all, I have ever been thankful to be alone. 
My strong will, combined with anxiety of conscience, makes me fit 
only to live alone; and my taste and liking are for living alone. 
The olderI have grown, the more serious and irremediable have seemed 
to me the evils and disadvantages of married life, as it exists among us 
at this time; and I am provided with whatit is the bane of single life 
in ordinary cases to want,—substantial, laborious, and serious occupa- 
tion. My business in life has been to think and learn, and to speak 
out with absolute freedom what I have thought and learned. The 
freedom is itself a positive and never-failing enjoyment to me, after 
the bondage of my early life. My work and I have been fitted to each 
other, as is proved by the success of my work and my own happiness 
in it. The simplicity and independence of this vocation first suited 
my infirm and ill-developed nature, and then sufficed for my needs, 
together with family ties and domestic duties, such as I have been 
blessed with, and as every woman’s heart requires, Thus, I am not 
only entirely satisfied with my lot, but think it the very best for me, 
—under my constitution and cireumstances; and I long ago came to 
the conclusion that, without meddling with the case of the wives and 
mothers, I am probably the happiest single woman in England.” 


Of course these feelings of ready discouragement and self- 
distrust must have been really experienced. But then what human 
being, and especially what woman, has not feelings of discourage- 
ment and self-distrust at times? Nevertheless, what we mean when 
we speak of a deficiency in self-respect, is a deficiency as com- 
pared with average persons. Now we do not hesitate to say that 
if the average of Englishwomen had in them as profound a 
self-respect as Miss Martineau, domestic life would only be pos- 
sible at all on condition of Englishmen accepting the second place 
in the family, and accommodating themselves meekly to that place. 
As far as we can see, Miss Martineau was never turned from her 
purpose by another in any matter on which she had set her heart. 
Mrs. Chapman, indeed, says that Miss Martineau’s mother de- 
termined that her daughter’s literary career should be ‘‘ crushed,” 
and Miss Martineau herself is lost in wonder that on the occasion in 
question she should have obeyed the summons back to Norwich, in- 
stead of ‘‘ asserting her independence and refusing to return,” —*‘ so 
clear was, in my eyes, the injustice of surrendering me to a position 
of helplessness and dependence, when a career of action and inde- 
pendence was opening before me.” And certainly we should 
have shared Miss Martineau’s wonder, if it were not evident 
enough on the facts of the case, that so far from going back 
to a position of helplessness and dependence, she went back into 
the very circumstances best adapted for securing the literary 
success on which her heart was set. Had she stayed in London,to 
earn her living by proof-correcting and such literary drudgery—as 
was proposed to her—she would hardly have had time or oppor- 
tunity for writing the three prize essays which secured her her 
first literary start in life, and her first stimulus to future 
exertion. In all probability, she would have earned both less 
money and less encouragement by accepting the post of literary 
drudgery in London than by going back to her home to com- 
pete for the three prizes which she had set her heart on obtain- 
ing, and which her mother, so far from discouraging her, seems 
to have done her very best to help her to obtain. Indeed, 
whatever the faults of Mrs, Martineau may have been, we doubt 
extremely, on the very evidence which Miss Martineau, with her 
usual candour, places before us, whether any deficiency in love 
and tenderness towards this daughter—at least after she was 
grown up—were amongst them. There seems, on Miss Martineau’s 
own showing, to have been certainly not less—possibly more—in 
herself than in her mother of a nature to alienate her from her 





mother. It was not her dependence, but her reserve and independ. 
ence that tended in this direction. Speaking of the publication 
of her book, Life in the Sick-Room, she says :—‘‘ My mother and 
sister had a special trial, I knew, to bear in discovering how great 
my suffering really was; and I could not but see that it was too 
much for them, and that from that time forward they were never 
again to me what theyhad been.” And the whole autobiography 
tells the same tale. She had no confidante, as regarded per. 
sonal feelings. What Miss Martineau thought right, that she 
did, without being very much influenced by the judgment of any 
human being,—mother, brothers, sisters, or friends. Nay, she not 
only asserted her independence, but she apparently found it quite 
easy, not to say pleasant, to assert it. And we strongly suspect she 
would never have obeyed her mother’s summons back to Norwich, 
on the occasion of that act of deference which so greatly surprised 
herself in later years, had not her interior mind assured her that it 
would open a much better literary chance for her than the appoint- 
ment involving literary drudgery in London, She went up to town 
and battled through with her publishers the great question of the 
mode of publishing the Illustrations of Political Economy, with 
far more self-confidence and tenacity, than nine men as able as she 
out of ten would have shown. Directly her literary success wag 
assured, she emancipated herself, and took to her London career 
without a moment’s hesitation. During that career, though she 
(very wisely) invited her mother and aunt to live with her in 
town, she settled everything her own wise way, and yielded 
nothing to her mother’s less prudent and more ambitious aspira- 
tions. In society, again, she took her own line very decisively, 
ignored her enemies ; repelled with a lofty pride those of her enemies 
who wished afterwards to be friends, but who nevertheless expressed 
no contrition for their unjustifiable attacks; kept the Whigs, for 
whom she had a morbid hatred, at a distance ; snubbed all who 
desired to lionise her ; and allowed no encroachments on her literary 
work. Never was a woman with a juster notion of her own claims, 
or a larger capacity for enforcing them. ‘Take, for instance, the 
following passage as illustration :— 

“On my return, I was invited to every kind of party at Lansdowne 

House,—a concert, a state dinner, a friendly dinner-party, a small 
evening party, and a ball; and I declined them all. I went nowhere 
bat where my acquaintance was sought, as a lady, by ladies. Mr. 
Hallam told me,—what was true enough,—that Lady Lansdowne, being 
one of the Queen’s ladies, and Lord Lansdowne, being a Cabinet Minister, 
could not make calls. If so, it made no difference in my disinclination 
to go, in a blue-stocking way, to a house where I was not really ac- 
quaintod with anybody. Mr. Hallam, I saw, thought me conceited and 
saucy, but I felt I must take my own methods of preserving my social 
independence. Lord Lansdowne would not give the matter up. 
Finding that General Fox was coming one evening to a soirée of mine, 
he invited himself to dine with him, in order to accompany him. I 
thought this somewhat impertinent, while Mr. Hallam regarded it as 
an honour. I did not see why a nobleman and Cabinet Minister was 
more entitled than any other gentleman to present himself uninvited, 
after his own invitations had been declined. The incident was a 
trifle, but it shows how I acted in regard to this ‘ lionising.’” 
Any more unreal dream than this of Miss Martineau’s that it was 
in an excess of moral “ infirmity ” and in ‘‘ broken-down self-re- 
spect ” that she differed from other women, surely never occurred 
to her in the whole course of her fictions. Cool, inflexible in pur- 
pose, cordially attached to those who could mould themselves to 
her, but sundering attachments in a moment rather than break 
any thread of purpose she had made up her mind to pursue,— 
such was Harriet Martineau in her early womanhood, in London 
society, in the midst of American dangers, in her sick-room at 
Tynemouth, in her Eastern travels, and in her final break with 
theology ;—always a woman to be respected and even to be loved by 
those who could subordinate their own objects in life to hers, but 
quite incapable, as we should judge, of so devoting herself to 
another as to merge her independent life either in God or man. 

In our final notice of her, we hope to estimate somewhat 
more adequately her intellectual capacity, first, in relation to her 
chief literary and political efforts, and then in relation to the 
great subject on which she supposed that she had rendered 
the greatest of services to her age. But whatever capacity Harriet 
Martineau had,—and she had many rare capacities, —this, at least, 
is pretty clear,—that morally she never understood herself. 





LORD STANHOPE’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS.* 
Tue interest and importance so often attaching to the papers 
published at the present day in the form of contributions to re+ 
views and magazines and other so-called ephemeral periodicals 
seem to render it pardonable, if not a duty to literature, to pre- 





* The French Retreat from Moscow, and other Historical Essays. By the late Earl 
Stanhope. Collected from the Quarterly Review and Fraser's Magazine. London: 
John Murray. 1876. 
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serve some of the best of these essays in a more permanent form. 
Sometimes, however, it becomes a difficult question to determine 
how far this republication should be carried, and cases present 
themselves not unfrequently in which it is scarcely possible to 
say whether the ephemeral or permanent character ought to be 
allowed to predominate in forming our judgment. The late 
Lord Stanhope’s fugitive essays appear to us to fall within this 
category. ‘They are all interesting, but we doubt whether the 
idea of republishing them would have been entertained, if they 
had proceeded from the pen of any other writer of less reputation 
than the accomplished historian whose loss we have recently had 
to deplore. Any writing of Lord Stanhope’s, however, is always 
graceful and pleasing, and we are not disposed to grumble that 
the balance of judgment on the part of his family has inclined in 
this direction. 

If we are not mistaken, the two essays in this little volume 
which will generally be considered most interesting are those on 
Harold of Norway and the Countess of Nithsdale, and next to 
these, that on the statue of Memnon. The long essay on ‘“‘ The 
Retreat from Moscow,” though ably executed, refers to a subject 
which is not very likely to excite vivid interest in readers of the pre- 
sent day, and the paper on the “‘ Legend of Charlemagne ” is too 
slight and discursive to merit its rescue from oblivion. In drawing 
the character of Lady Nithsdale, and doing justice to her disinter- 
ested and unpretending devotion to an unworthy husband, Lord 
Stanhope finds himself on his strong ground, and is at his best. He 
gives us not only the people, but the atmosphere of the time, just 
as it might be gathered up and transmitted to his Court by a 
clever diplomatist of the period. The glimpses incidently 
afforded of the wretched little Court of the Old Chevalier should 
be studied by those who are disposed to fret at the dullness and 
grossness of the age of the two first Georges. Hard as it must have 
been for the higher minds of England to endure the Royalty of 
the first half of the eighteenth century, it is pretty evident that 
they escaped something infinitely worse in being saved by the 
results of the two Jacobite risings of 15 and '45 from the pre- 
sence at St. James’s of a restored Stuart dynasty. Had Frederic, 
the father of George IIL, survived his father, we might indeed 
have had in England a Court and Government closely re- 
sembling what would have been those of ‘‘ James LI.” and his 
son, Charles Edward ; but we fared far better with the coarse, un- 
attractive honesty, and on the whole, right feeling of our two first 
Georges. From Lord Stanhope’s account of Lord Nithsdale in 
his exile, it is clear that the Cabinet of St. James’s escaped nar- 
rowly the fault of making a hero-martyr of a selfish and worth- 
less spendthrift. The romance of the escape from the Tower is 
centred solely in the noble and clever wife, to whose subsequent 
sad and trying career the warm interest of every reader of Lord 
Stanhope’s paper must attach. 

The essay on Harold Hardrada will have an especial attraction 
at present, as a supplement to Mr. Tennyson’s recent drama of 
Harold the Saxon. It seems curious to find the history and 
traditions of a Scandinavian prince, who failed in anticipating 
William the Norman's conquest of England, connected with the 
Lions of Venice, the Pireeus, and the old Greek Empire and its 
Varangian guard. Norway, Constantinople, Yorkshire, Athens 
and Venice make up together a strange company ; and quite as 
strange is the story told by Lord Stanhope of the manner in which 
the link between these widely different localities was discovered, 
by a chance excavation of an entirely disconnected inscription in 
the neigbhourhood of Copenhagen. 

The account given in the paper on Memnon of the unintentional 
creation of the oracular sound, and of its equally unintentional 
destruction by the laudable but unfortunate restoration of an 
Oriental Gilbert Scott, seems to relieve the old priests of Memnon 
from any imputation, except that of availing themselves, perhaps 
half in good-faith, of a natural phenomenon. We hope we have 
said enough to send some of our readers to gather the details of 
these three papers from Lord Stanhope’s volume itself. 





MAHAN’S “AMERICAN WAR.”* 
Dr. Manan has written a book which shows how dangerous it 
may be to neglect, during a war, the plans of one who has “ made 
the science of war a subject of careful study from his youth up.” 
He presents his comments on the Secession conflict as an example 
of “impartial historic criticism,” the aim of which is to prove that 
Dr. Mahan alone knew how to overcome the Southern Confederacy ; 
that he had, at all times, ‘‘a plan,” whereby the war could have 





* A Critical History of the late American War. By A.Mahan. With an Introduc- 
mdon: Hodder and Stoughton. 


tory Letter, by Lieutenant-General M. W. Smith. 





been ended ina few months ; that the Union armies were conducted 
by “ blank stupidity,” and that none save “demented minds” 
can differ from Dr. Mahan on any one of the principal questions 
discussed in his extraordinary volume. We have read his pages 
alike with wonder and amusement, and we are absolutely at a loss 
to conceive how an instructed soldier, who has himself written a 
thoughtful military book, like General Michael Smith, could have 
recommended Dr. Mahan’s volume as likely to ‘‘ prove both in- 
teresting and instructive to those who wish to trace out the 
causes of the success or failure of campaigns.” We do not deny 
that some of Dr. Mahan’s criticisms are fair and judicious. He is 
evidently so familiar with the history of war, and so much in earnest, 
that he could not fail to hit some blots. On the other hand, he 
labours under a keen sense of grievance that his own advice was 
rejected,—so keen, that he has composed his treatise to substan- 
tiate the case that Dr. Mahan was right, and everybody else 
wrong. No, not everybody, since he extends his ample shield 
over the Generals who did not succeed, such as Fremont, 
Hooker, Pope, and Rosecrans. All the other captains fall under 
the sweep of his avenging sword—Grant, Sherman, McLellan, 
Meade—suffer alike; and even the Confederate commanders, 
hitherto supposed to have known something of war, are duly in- 
structed in the mysteries of their art. Evidently West Point is, 
or was, a costly imposture, and the wrong Mahan was appointed 
to a professorship at the famous Military Academy. 

No doubt any one who does not agree with Dr. Mahan is 
placed at a terrible disadvantage, since he is utterly condemned 
beforehand as uncandid, incompetent, ignorant, stupid, and in- 
sane. Nevertheless, we shall brave the fire of these epithets, 
and assert that military criticism based on the principles exhibited 
in this extravagant book are of the smallest conceivable use for 
practical purposes, and of no value to soldier or civilian, except in so 
far as they may impel him to examine and reject the erroneous views 
set before him. The truth is that Dr. Mahan ignores a vast deal 
which others are obliged to take into consideration. ‘The quality 
of troops, for example, is usually regarded as a matter of import- 
ance, and raw levies are not supposed to be capable of working like 
trained soldiers. Now, the first call for men was made on the 7th 
of April, 1861; yet by the middle of July in the same year, Dr- 
Mahan solemnly declares that three months under arms had 
showed “ the perfect reliability of the soldiery of the entire forces, 
under the direction of our Commander-in-Chief, for any service 
which the interests of the nation might require ;” and he further 
asserts, what no one else will believe, that the «+ newly-disciplined 
troops evinced all the courage, steadiness, and energy of disciplined 
veterans.” We say that these observations betray a fundamental 
inability to judge the events of the American War. But after 
having arrived at such absurd opinions, it is only natural that Dr. 
Mahan throughout should treat the fields of operation as a chess- 
board, and the myriads of men collected into ‘ armies” as mere 
pieces, who could be moved by a fiat, without regard to the nature 
and state of communications, with no allowance for moral 
effects, and almost without any appreciation of what the 
enemy might do. He looks on the Southern States, with 
their vast forests, unbridged rivers, roadless tracts, as if they 
were similar to Europe ; and he moves about 80,000 or 100,000 men 
as if they were separate blocks of machinery which, once set in 
motion, must produce a given result. It is easy to make infallible 
plans on paper, because you not only dispose of the enemy, but 
assume that all obstacles will be overcome. Yet in actual warfare 
the unforeseen perpetually arises, and compels grave inodifications, 
which may end in victory, but may also result in absolute ruin. 
The bulk of Dr. Mahan’s projects belong to this order, but like 
other map-strategists, he can always retort that his schemes were 
never tested in action, and that had the tremendous risks he sug- 
gested been incurred, Lee would have been “ encircled, crushed, 
and captured” in four months from a given date. Jf the 
United States had, in July, 1861, possessed an army of 150,000 
real soldiers, we admit that the war would have soon ended ; but 
as both sides had to create soldiers from nothing, and to acquire 
experience in the conduct of war, facts not recognised by Dr. 
Mahan, the struggle was necessarily prolonged. ‘+ We never 
found it difficult,” he writes, ‘‘as soon as we understood the 
direction of any of our leading campaigns, to predict the results ; 
and in such predictions, as multitudes will bear us witness, we 
never erred.” How galling it must have been for an authority so 
infallible to see his plans rejected by a set of incompetent pro- 
fessionals ! 

Amid the mass of statements which invite comment, selection 
of special points is difficult ; yet we must select, and content our- 





selves with one or two glaring examples. Moved by genuine 
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patriotism, and sustained by a sense of his own superior genius, 
Dr. Mahan visited Washington in 1863, and propounded a plan 
designed to finish the war and suppress the rebellion by two 
short and decisive campaigus. He had powerful backers in 
Mr. Chase and Mr. Sumner, and was received in a friendly 
spirit by President Lincoln. He read “papers” setting forth 
fundamenta principles, some of which were correct enough ; 
he set everybody right,—he is plainly convinced that his 
projects were not accepted because he was a ‘‘civilian.” Briefly 
stated, his plan was this:—While Burnside held Lee before 
Fredericksburg, 80,000 men, collected at Fortress Monroe, were 
to seize Bermuda Hundred and all communications south of the 
James. Lee was to retreat, on ‘‘ divining” the manceuvre ; 
Burnside was to follow close on his heels; the two Federal 
armies were then to effect a junction south of the James, and 
Lee was to be crushed in a battle, or forced to surrender. The 
second campaign involved similarly grand movements for crush- 
ing General Bragg, and the main armies being triumphantly dis- 
posed of, all the strong places, such as Charleston and Wilmington, 
would of course fall. ‘The only objection urged against the 
plan, even by Messrs. Stanton and Halleck,” says the 
gallant doctor, “was the utter impossibility of carrying 
it out.” And certainly, considering the stuff Jackson and Lee 
were made of, and the enormous risks attending the execution of 
such a scheme, except by the best attainable troops and Generals, 
we are inclined to agree with the objectors. But Mr. Stanton 
did supply another objection, at a meeting between the two 
civilians. Asthe interview was amusing, we quote Dr. Mahan’s 
account of it :— 

“In the opening of our communication, we commenced a criticism on 
the past conduct of the war. This the Secretary interrupted, saying 
that he had understood from Secretary Chase that I had developed a 
plan for the future conduct of the war, and he wanted to hear that. We 
then gave him a full statement of the plan. ‘Where is your General,’ 
exclaimed the Secretary, ‘to carry out such a plan as that ?’—‘I did 
not come here, Secretary Stanton, to furnish a General, but to develop 
@ plan by which this war can be brought to a speedy and almost blood- 
less termination.’—‘ Well, give us a General,’ responded the Secretary ; 
‘the best plan that can be proposed is the worst, if you have not a 
General capable of carrying it out..—‘I should suppose, Mr. Stanton,’ I 
replied, ‘that if a definite and practicable plan were submitted, a 
General capable of carrying it out might be found.’—‘ Give usa General, 
name your man,’ was the reply of our Secretary of War. So the in- 
terview ended, and with it all hope of any favourable results from that 
department.” 

And as the fervid critic, in his book, decries almost every General, 
he-could not have possibly met the searching question put by the 
Secretary of War. 

We had marked a large number of passages which offered fair 
ground for adverse comment, but the needful explanations would 
take up too much space. Instead of entering minutely into an 
examination of certain interesting campaigns, we may quote a 
few assertions, so that some judgment may be formed upon the 
competence of Dr. Mahan in his character as impartial critic. 
Thus he says that at the period when Grant was appointed to the 
chief command, even ‘‘a military commander of ordinary capacity 
would not have asked for more two months’ time to finish up 
fully the campaign in Virginia, and thus put a speedy end 
to the war.” Of Sherman’s operations against Atlanta, he 
asserts, and italicises the statement, that ‘this campaign 
ought not to have been, at the furthest, of more than four 
weeks’ continuance, and ought not, by any means, to have been 
attended with the loss of 5,000 men on our part.” After this, 
it is superfluous to say that Sherman’s march is disposed of as 
something like a folly, and that as to any single operation of 
Grant, save and except the capture of Donelson, early in the war, 
the bitterest and most detracting opinion is expressed. Dr. 
Mahan, however, has one consolation,—his counsel was at length 
taken, and the war wasfinished. Atacritical moment, he strongly 
advised that Schofield’s corps should be brought from the Ten- 
nessee river to North Carolina,—and it was done !—whether or 
not at his instigation cannot be learned from this book, wherein 
so many facts are wrongly stated. He says that Schofield received 


the order to move on the 14th of January, but as a matter of | 


fact, he got it on the 7th. Now, as Dr. Mahan does not date his 
own letters conveying the all-saving advice, we do not know 


whether it was sent to Washington before or after the 7th. On| 


the whole, having some knowledge of the American War, we are 


compelled to characterise Dr. Mahan’s curious work as ingenious, | 
prejudiced, unsound, and wrong-headed. It is simply a monu- | 
ment erected by the writer in self-glorification, and we cannot | 


recommend it either to military or historical students. 


MR. WACE’S BOYLE LECTURES,* 


Mr. CARLYLE, in one of his ‘‘ Essays,” makes some strong and 
not altogether unjust observations on the whole class of “ Apolo. 
gies,” so numerous in these days. ‘‘ Instead of heroic martyr-cop. 
duct and inspired and soul-inspiring eloquence, whereby religion 
itself were brought home to our living bosoms, to live and reign 
there, we have ‘ Discourses on the Evidences,’ endeavouring, with 
smallest result, to make it probable that such a thing as Religion 
exists. The most enthusiastic evangelicals do not preach a gospel, 
but keep describing how it should and might be preached. . , , , 
Religion, like all else, is conscious of itself, listens to itself.” The 
more thankful, then, we may be when we receive a book like 
the present, which, though consisting of ‘‘ Discourses on the 
Evidences,” really does bring religion itself ‘*home to our living 
bosoms.” Mr. Wace’s book is one of the very few of its kind 
which have in them not only intellectual, but also spiritual force, 
And with regard to the charge of ‘‘ consciousness” in the above 
passage, Mr. Wace has some very pertinent observations. ‘ The 
Christian theologian will be the last to deny the truth of the senti. 
ment, which has now become so popular, that a very simple faith ig 
sufficient for salvation. It is sufficient in a similar sense to that 
in which very simple rules of life are sufficient for health. . .. . , 
The health of the soul—or in other words, salvation—is not, ag 
arule, thus easily preserved; and when once lost, it needs a 
science at least as profound as that of the body to guide us to its 
restoration. It might be asked, indeed, whether this craving for 
simplicity in religion is not very similar to the fancy of the poets 
for the charms of a simple and pastoral existence...... If, in 
short, we regard the constitution of the soul as not less complex and 
delicate than that of the body, we cannot dream of rejecting, as 
either uninteresting or unimportant, the detailed development of 
its laws and its relations. It is not worthy of intelligent beings, 
with a heart and a conscience, to live in any respect an uncon- 
scious spiritual life.” Such a ‘ detailed development” of the laws 
and relations of the human soul is the task which Mr. Wace has 
set himself in these lectures. 

The lecturer congratulates himself and his hearers on the fact 
that ‘“‘the supreme necessity, and, in some sense, the supreme 
obligation, of the more conspicuous principles of Christian 
morality is fully admitted by all anti-Christian writers with whom 
we have practically to deal.” With this, to a great extent, we 
agree; but at the same time, we do not think it safe to overlook 
the existence of a school of philosophy whose creed, though not 
necessarily immoral, is essentially wnmoral. That creed is, 
perhaps, nowhere more forcibly or truly expressed than in these 
lines :— 

‘Death have we hated, not knowing what it meant; 

Life have we loved, through green-leaf and through sere, 

Though still the less we knew of its intent, 

This earth and heaven through countless year on year, 

Slow changing, seemed to us but curtains rare, 

Hung round about a little room where play, 

Laughter and weeping of man’s empty day.” 
The ‘empty day” school of philosophy has genius at its com- 
mand, as these lines prove, and in a society in which wealth, 
luxury, and scepticism abound, is likely to find a large field for 
proselytising. 

In his second lecture, Mr. Wace inquires what is the “ primary 
motive,” or ‘ultimate desire” of the soul, and accepting the 
Aristotelian and Utilitarian definition, which makes happiness 
the summum bonum, he shows that the Utilitarian philosophy, 
though it may hold out some promise of the amelioration of the 
general lot of mankind in a future age, has nothing adequate to 
offer in individual cases of suffering at the present time. ‘It is 
Christianity alone which has met these cravings and miseries 
directly.” Christ ‘‘came announcing the kingdom of heaven,— 
a spiritual realm, different from that we see, but not less real, 
not less present, not less open to our enjoyment; and He pro- 
claimed that within this realm there was to be found satisfaction 
for all the wants which the world fails to satisfy, and a remedy 
for the miseries it inflicts.” In a very thoughtful lecture, the 
drift of which is well indicated by its title, ‘‘ Righteousness a 
Personal Relation,” the writer, having shown that “ the righteous 





state of our souls depends entirely on the personal relations 
which we bear to others, and upon those they bear to us,” pro- 
ceeds to argue that ‘ our highest spiritual relations are similar in 
kind to those into which they merge, and from which they can 
often scarcely be separated. The whole of morality is summed 
up by them (the Scriptures) in the saying, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 


* Christianity and Morality. The Boyle Lectures for 1874-5. By Henry Wace, 





M.A. London: Pickering. 
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neighbour as thyself.’ What more probable, what more natural, 
than to presume that all the spiritual life which reaches beyond our 
relation to our neighbour is summed up in the expression, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.’” 
The necessity of the divine personality for the perfect develop- 
ment of the higher faculties of man’s nature is thus insisted on :— 
«We have a heart, a soul, a mind, and a strength, and it is our 
instinct to develope that heart, soul, mind, and strength to 
their utmost, to bring them all into full play, to sound their 
heights and depths, their breadth and length. How is that 
satisfaction attainable? Is the nature of any one of us, thus 
considered, capable of being satisfied by even the most exquisite 
sympathy of another like ourselves? Even if there were no other 





conception of Jesus manifesting Himself to His disciples as 
Lord of the conscience, and thereby affirming to them His 
divinity, is peculiarly interesting at the present time, when so 
many readers have been dwelling on a description of a Christ of 
these latter days,—a description drawn by the greatest of living 
writers. Daniel Deronda, this Christ of the age (who also has his 
forerunner in the prophet Mordecai), has for his chief character- 
istic this power of awakening, quickening, cherishing con- 
science in others. But how inadequate we always feel him to be 
to the task which is laid upon him! And why? He has no 
conscious relations, close or remote, with a Power beyond himself 
and the world in which he moves. This is why we feel it to be 
impossible that he should ever say to a sin-burdened soul such 


imperfection, what is to be the consolation when bereavement | words as these, ‘* Child, be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven 
leaves one of two united souls to seek its support elsewhere ?” | thee ;” or, ‘‘ Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” How he 


And certainly many a volume which in these days makes a 


longs to say such a word of power, if he had it butin him! How 


reputation seems answered by anticipation in that exceeding convincingly he proves the insufficiency of any Saviour who is 
bitter cry of the bereaved Constance, ‘‘ Preach some philo- ! merely human! 


sophy,—to make me mad.” 


It will be seen, then, that Mr. Wace’s method is to bring the | 
doctrines of Christianity to the test of actual human wants and | 


needs, and to conclude, when the doctrines meet these wants and 
needs as nothing else that is known does, that there is at least a 
prejudice established in their favour. 
Atonement, of Justification, of Sanctification are thus handled. 
In his lecture on ‘*The Meaning of Justification,” the writer is 
not so clear as he usually is. Illustrating his subject by the 
parable of ‘‘ The Prodigal,” he speaks of the father imputing to 
the son, of God imputing to the sinner, ‘‘a character he does 
not deserve.” Such language seems to us misleading, even when 
modified, as it is in this case, by explanations which follow. 
Nothing is imputed to us which we do not deserve. The re- 
pentant and believing sinner simply takes up his true position 
as a man,—a position which is rightly allowed to him. He 
recognises his sonship to God, and is rightly treated by Him 


as a son, for no transgression can destroy the fact of | 


sonship. He is ‘‘ accounted righteous before God” for the merit 
of Christ, by faith, for he recognises Christ as his Captain and 
Head, and therefore deservedly shares in His transcendant merit, 
just as to have served, however humbly, under a great commander 
is the glory and ‘ justification” of a soldier, without any regard 
to his own private exploits, Faith is the recognition by a man 
of facts already existing apart from itself,—the sonship of men to 
God, their membership in Christ. 

In the second course of lectures, Mr. Wace enters a ‘‘ protest 
against that demand for the scientific verification of the principles 
of our religion which is now so often pressed upon us.” 


“*eeee 


The doctrines of the | 














GEORGE LINTON.* 


Ir one may speak confidently on such a matter from one’s own 
experience, it must be a rare thing for a critic to put down a 
novel, having read every word of it, and find himself at the end 
‘asking for more.” Yet that is what has happened to us with 
George Linton. It came to our hands unheralded, and from a 
writer whose name is—to us—unknown. Its second title was cer- 
tainly not prepossessing. Novels of colonial life are seldom 
satisfactory, and for the most part bear upon them the worst 
‘‘notes” of novels with a purpose. Mr. Robinson's story has 


| indeed its purpose, namely, ‘‘ to give the reader a fairly faithful 


idea of what the sons and daughters of Great Britain have done, 
and are doing, in distant places of the earth.” He adds, in 
another paragraph, that ‘any attempt to identify known or 
living persons with the names mentioned in these pages must of 
necessity be in vain.” We are free to add that the warning 
bespeaks a confidence in the general truthfulness and vivacity of 
the narrative which is, in this instance, quite excusable. 

The story opens by introducing us to the passengers on board 
the ‘ Bristol,’ one of the first of the emigrant-ships from Plymouth 
for Natal. Among these are the two friends, Linton and Marsdin, 
who are the central figures of the tale, and half-a-dozen families 
who are to be more or less identified with their future fortunes, 
the Dimsdales, Bodens, Joffinses, Bryants, &c. These are all 
well and boldly sketched, and it is part of the art of the writer 
that we become interested in them one and all from the very first. 


| They had all « had losses” of one sort or another, and all have 





“The modern philosopher might not inappropriately express his | been enticed on board the ‘ Bristol’ by the glowing words of one 
principle, by saying that righteousness is revealed ‘“ from science | Chiselworth, who had stumped the country, holding out irresis- 
toscience.”..... But St. Paul’s idea is that righteousness is | tible inducements to the impecunious of all classes to repair their 
revealed from faith to faith. ..... A moral remedy requires | fortunes in the “better land.” Once on board the ‘ Bristol,’ the 
. +... . the assent and consent of the heart, the co-operation | disenchantment begins, and a graphic picture is given of the 
of the will, the sympathy of the feelings. 1 cannot love | miseries of the passage. Everywhere, as has been said, to be 
experimentally, be truthful on hypothesis, chaste provisionally, or | Weak is to be miserable, but on board this ‘‘ large, old-fashioned 
unselfish with a careful observation of the consequences.” The | Indiaman, of a thousand tons, chartered at a cheap rate by the 
writer then proceeds to show what experimental evidence can | gteat schemer, each had to Sight fer him or herself in order to 
be offered in vindication of Christian principles. He takes the | Procure the barest necessaries of life.” Our hero, however, finds 
139th Psalm, and appeals to it ‘‘ not as a dogmatic authority, but the thr ee months of the voyage none too long, for he has relieved 
as a record of the experience of the human heart and conscience.” | the tedium of it by falling in love with Margaret Dimsdale, a 
What a relief it would be if the Psalms of David were always in- | “‘ slim, brown-haired girl of seventeen. 

terpreted after this method! What a mine of human experience| The course of this true love, running now smoothly and now 
the book is for those who can look into it with human eyes! | roughly, forms, naturally enough, the ground-work of the plot of 
From this psalm Mr. Wace shows that the conscience of man | the tale. But although it is capitally told, and the interest is 
does bear witness to the existence of a personal God, a moral consistently maintained, it is not for this, so much as for the 
Creator, a moral Governor. In the lecture which follows, he | sketches of character and the uncommonly clear descriptions of 
inquires what was ‘‘ the process of Christian conviction ” as to the colonial life and scenery, that George Linton will be most widely 
divinity of Jesus Christ? From the experience of St. John, as | appreciated. Some of the personages we meet with may be 
described in his Gospel and Epistle, he concludes that it was the | mentioned more particularly to indicate our meaning; the 
moral greatness of Jesus which originated and mainly confirmed | Dimsdale family, for instance. Mr. Dimsdale is the broken- 
this belief. ‘We have seen that the natural interpretation of the | down merchant beginning life anew in the new settlement, and 
voice of conscience within us is to regard it as the voice of God. | giving an air of substantiality to it by the reputation of his pre- 
Conceive this voice not merely within you, but with- | vious respectability, even by his self-importance and fussincss. 
out you ; conceive it speaking to you in human tones, penetrating | His wife and family, too, though only with Margaret has the writer 
you with human eyes, awing you by human acts, present with taken any pains, are cleverly described. Mr. Boden, the poor curate 
you, not merely in the recesses of your souls, but asa living, | driven to seek a warmer climate in quest of health, is well sketched ; 
human companion; in one word, conceive yourselves in the | ‘‘for all practical purposes of help he was useless, his pride com- 
Presence of a conscience incarnate, and then try to realise the | bining with his feebleness to render him incapable.” His brave- 
awful homage which would be extorted from your souls!” ‘Thus, | spirited little wife is a model of sweet temper and faith in her irri- 
and very justly, the writer subordinates the effect of the miracles | table husband. Mr. Boden throws off the clergyman upon land- 
of Jesus to the effect of His moral force in the producing of the | 
Christian conviction concerning His divine personality. 








* George Linton; or, the First Years of an English Colony. By John Robinson 
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ing, and tries first carpentering, then farming, then editing, then 
sugar-planting, and when we leave him he is in a fair way of 
making a fortune at the latter trade. ‘‘ My dear,” he says, in a 
gush of rare enthusiasm, ‘‘I feel very thankful. ‘This is the life 
that suits me. I am not good enough for the Church, nor patient 
enough for the Press, but I feel equal to being a good planter.” 
As a farmer, the poor curate ‘‘ was rather too fond of experiments 
to make money fast ;” as editor, he published in the Regenerator a 
series of articles on what he called ‘The New Doctrine,” but 
here we must let our author speak for himself :— 


“Tn an evil moment he was moved to commit his new phil osophy to 
print. Unfortunately, as with all enthusiasts, his pen outran his discre- 
tion. While reading this famous article, the complete working of his 
mind as he wrote it became manifest tome. In my mind’s eye I saw him 
warming to his work, his eye sparkling, his nervous hand trembling, 
his whole body atwitch with the excitement engendered by his theme,— 
the vanity of civilisation, as contrasted with the advantages of barbar- 
ism. Hoe showed clearly enough that the raw native was a better and 
a happier being than the half-civilised and converted nigger; and he 
went on to make an onslaught on schools, missions, and every other 
agency of an educational character. Although the same sentiments 
may be heard every day of the week uttered by colonists of every kind, 
their appearance in print, weighted with the majestic ‘we,’ caused a 
social tempest, in which all the ministers and missionaries and school- 
masters of the place took part. So violent was the abuse directed 
against the sacrilegious journalist, that he resigned before the week was 
out.” 

The fortunes of this luckless newspaper are among the most 
amusing passages in the book. It passes next into the hands of 
Sydney Marsdin, another of the ‘ Bristol’ emigrants, who is really 
much more of the hero than George Linton himself. We have 
not space to do more than point out as capital character-sketches, 
taken, as we cannot doubt, from life, that of Mr. Stalker, the first 
resident magistrate of the new district, ‘‘a merchant for the nonce, 
but in reality an English barrister, recently arrived, of pleasant 
manners and considerable abilities, a bachelor, and avowed 
admirer of Margaret Dimsdale.” (Indeed, it would appear that the 
same might be said of every man inthe place.) The unfortunate 
Dimsdales, it may be said, come again to grief, and Margaret, the 
eldest girl—a charming portrait—removes with her young sister 
to Maritzburg and starts a school for girls, the first attempt of the 
kind in the colony. We take one of the incidents of her new life :— 


“ Among her chief supporters might be ranked Mr. Grobler, who, in 
virtue of being both her landlord and baker, felt justified in committing 
the extravagance of sending three of his girls to school. There were 
eight altogether, supported by five brothers, and with no apparent 
prospect that additions would cease. The father of this flock was a 
Dutchman, of portly form and ponderous brain, blessed with a yet more 
portly and ponderous wife. That lady’s proportions were so vast 
that few people ever saw her moving. As she could not or 
would not talk English, the only sounds ever heard uttered by her 
were brief stertorous interjections sharply and suddenly directed at 
some placid babe, as it was borne across the orbit of her vision upon the 
shoulders of a Hottentot murse...... Mr. Grobler’s eldest-born 
was not under Margaret’s tuition, though he fain would have been. 
Gert was a big, sheepish young pastoral, about a year older than Mar- 
garet. He had charge of his father’s farm, where were herded those 
cattle whose flesh formed the chief meat-supply of the capital. His 
brain was of bucolic temper; his limbs were large and vagrant; his 
good-tempered boyish face seldom expressed any passion stronger than 
astonishment, Of late, however, smiles of unwonted tenderness were 
apt to creep over that placid visage. He had met Margaret at his 
father’s once, when she and her sister were being entertained with 
sweet cakes and conserves, and his heart had gone out towards her. He 
was desperately in love with her; neglected the farm in consequence, 
sent the wrong cattle in to slaughter, wove marvellous bands around his 


broad-brimmed hat, and discarding the traditional moleskin, swathed | 
his passion in broadcloth. He never told his love, but let his eyes | 


declare his passion. Happily for Margaret, they had not the fascina- 
tions of the basilisk’s, and she could sit, speak, laugh, and eat, all un- 
conscious of their constant gaze..... His father at last said sharply, in 
Dutch, ‘ Gert, speak to Miss Dimsdale, or she'll think you are a fool.’ Gert 
made two or three vain efforts to obey. Topics were not numerous in 
his repertory of small-talk, and love had failed to kindle his imagina- 
tion, At last he gasped thickly out—‘ The black cow’s got a calf.’ 
Margaret looked pleased at this announcement, although very clear in 
her own mind as to which was the bigger calf of the two. She said it 
was delightful to hear it. Spurred on by such manifest sympathy, Gert 
tried again, and added, ‘ And the spotted cow’s going to have one, too.’ 
This announcement was less successful. Margaret blushed. Gert’s father 
looked round, and said, in tones of anger, ‘Good heavens, boy, what 
do you mean by talking in that way to a girl?’” 


The remainder of this extraordinary courtship—we need hardly 
say it was not a prolonged one—we have not space to quote, but 
we assure our readers that they will find many incidents equally 
amusing and as well told. 

Mr. Robinson, too, can be very serious at times. We should 


tinuity of the narrative, and thereby detracts from ity 

The frequent tendency to alliteration should be abandoned ini th, 
further instalments of Mr. Robinson’s experiences which lie pio. 
mises us. Such remarks as these,—‘‘ Friendships form and 
fructify with rare rapidity at sea,” ‘‘He looked lovingly at a 
long, low, thatched building, &c.,” ‘‘Of the Pope proper they 
have a holy horror,”—occur in every chapter. This may seem g 
slight blemish, but even small errors in taste are worth noticing 
when they occur in an otherwise attractive and admirably written 
story. 

We cordially recommend George Linton, and we can do 40 jy 
the writer’s own modest words, deprecatory of a criticism which 
his unpretentious volume may, however, safely challenge. ‘'Thege 
narratives,” he says, ‘‘set forth the substantial truth, unspiced by 
sensationalism, and unconstrained by the rules of constructiye 
art.” Without inquiring too closely what ‘‘ rules” are referred 
to, it is difficult to see how George Linton would gain by their 
adoption. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Shakespeare Manual. By F. G. Fleay. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Fleay 
supplies the student of Shakespeare with a variety of information, whieh 
has been carefully gathered, and is unquestionably valuable, and with 
criticism which is always ingenious and tasteful, if it is sometimes too 
venturesome. Successive chapters deal with the poet’s life, with con. 
temporary allusions to him, with the question of authenticity, each play 
being separately discussed, with the subjects of pronunciation dnd 
metre, &e. The drama of the period is discussed at length, anda 
great variety of details given about theatrical management, actors, 
&c. To know what Mr. Fleay has written about Shakespeare is to 
have a more than respectable knowledge of the subject; to follow'his 
guidance, and to make ourselves acquainted with the vast cirele‘of 
Shakespearian literature and history to which he introduces us, is 
the way to become an adept. Shakespeare from an American Pointy 
View. By George Wilkes. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The writer gives 
what we cannot but think much needless labour to the discussion of the 
question whether Shakespeare’s plays were written by Lord Baeon. 
General Butler, it seems, ‘ favourably regards” the Baconian theory; 
Lord Palmerston was convinced of its truth. In fact, the English aris. 
tocracy, who are anxious to claim all genius for their own order, are its 
strong supporters. But Mr. Wilkes does not believe it, and he employs 
a great deal of criticism, which is really ingenious, and only too good 
for the occasion, in disproving it. After.showing that Shakespeare was 
Shakeepeare, and not Francis Bacon, his next object is to prove that the 
greatest genius of the human race—and he allows him to have beer this 
—wasa very odious creature. Shakespeare has had for the last contiry 
at least a sort of canonisation, and Mr. Wilkes takes up the part of 
advecatus diaboli. His chief charge against the poet is taken from 
an “American point of view.” Briefly, it is,—he hated the people. 
For this, any true Democrat must condemn him, though indeed it would 
not be easy to find a poet, except amongst the most modern, whose tone 
on this point was not much the same. What are the epithets which the 
ingenious compiler of the “ Gradus ad Parnassum” suggests as appropriate 
for “ vulgus,” “the common people,”—what but “infidum,” “leve 
“ perfidum,” “ fallax,” “‘ turpe,” “ profanum,” and the like? Not content 
with this, Mr. Wilkes goes carefully through all the incidents of his life 
and all his works, and puts the worst possible construction on everything. 
It is wholesome, doubtless, to have a little adverse criticism, when the 
universal tendency is to exaggerate praise into worship, but Mr. Wilkes 
| is too obviously an advocate, and clever and learned as he sometimes 
| shows himself to be, he is sadly deficient in ballast. Did any one’ over 
| see such nonsense as this? After a long list of great men who “ never 
| forgot the hopes and joys and distresses of the poor,” who should come 
| but Sheherezade, “the never-to-be-forgotten Sheherezade, who talked 
| to a prince for a thousand and one nights in such sentiments as have 
made the literature of Arabia a hymn.” 


Glencairn. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 8 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)-- 
| Glencairn is a painful story, not without talent, but certainly n° 
written with that commanding power which is especially necessary ‘! 
| tales which must suceeed by extorting rather than attracting admiro- 
| tion. There is a certain boldness and originality about the character o! 
| Glencairn himself, or we should rather say, about the conception of his 
| personality. There is a strange mystery about him when he appears 
| upon the scene. He is a foundling, the survivor of a shipwreck, whose 
| birth and parentage are unknown. And his end suits his beginning, 
for when he finds that his hopes and schemes are disappointed, and 
| that the crime with which he had sought to subserve them is frait- 














like to quote a description of a South-African storm, in quite | less, he disappears more mysteriously than he came, There is somte- 
another vein ; and there are many evidences throughout the book thing weird and powerful about this imagination, but the rest of the 
of keen powers of observation, bright humour, wide sympathies, | tale is not up to the same level. Is there not an anachronism in 
and considerable literary skill. We think the epistolary and | making a middle-aged man acquire a fortune in his youth in the 
journalistic form occasionally adopted seems to break the con- | Diamond Fields of the Cape? 
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Zoology for Students. By Cc. Carter Blake, D.S. (Daldy, Isbister, 
and Co.)—This handbook treats principally of the comparative anatomy 
of the different genera and species, and a student would derive ne 

t from it who is not tolerably well acquainted with anatomy. On 
this account it is, perhaps, best fitted for medical students, or those 
who have gone through a special course of human physiology. They 
gill then find this a useful guide for minute and accurate descriptions 
of the structure not only of those animals which are still extant, but 
also of the more important of the extinct. We cannot, however, speak 
with the same satisfaction of the plan of the work, which commences 
with the highest vertebrates and goes down to the protozoa, and ignores 
the hypothesis of descent. What should we say of a handbook on 
chemistry which omitted all mention of the atomic theory; and why, 
we ask, should the genus homo be divided into the species Homo sapiens 
and Homo Afer, as though these were two types which really included 
the whole of mankind, to say nothing of the invidious distinctions be- 
tween sapiensand Afer? Why one more sapiens than the other? 

Elma; or, Fiction and Fact. By Corney Welper. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—It was Mr. Welper’s intention to present his readers with a 
simple narrative, quite free from any sensational element. We cannot 
say that he has quite carried out this purpose. The “Prologue” de- 
scribes an altercation’carried on over a grave by two women, each of 
whom believes herself to have been the lawful wife of the man who lies 
beneath. This is a somewhat startling incident. Nor is the rest of the 
story quite so subdued in tone as the writer would lead us to expect. A 
well-born young lady, whom we first know as a gamekeeper’s niece, and 
who developes into a cireus-rider, is the heroine. The hero turns up 
long after he has been supposed to be dead, and explains that his would- 
be murderer was killed by a faithful dog. These are not common in- 
cidents, and we cannot help hoping that the character of Mr. Pilpher, 
the lawyer, is as unusual among gentlemen of his profession as the 
name would certainly be inconvenient. We should like to see in one 
very short volume Mr. Welper’s idea of a sensational novel. 


The Emigrant and Sportsman in Canada. By John J. Rowan. 
(Stanford.)—Mr. Rowan speaks plainly to the young gentlemen who 
faney that belonging to a good family, riding and shooting well, and 
having a taste for country pursuits, are qualifications which ensure 
success in a colony. In a coleny, he tells us, it is as necessary to work 
bard as it is anywhere else. A man must stick to his farming there, 
ashe must stick to it here unless he has a fortune to fall back upon. This | 
being understood, to begin with, he is distinctly encouraging to any 
young fellow who has good-sense, energy, perseverance, and a small 
capital to start with. Such a man may, he gives us to understand, not 
only make more money, but also get more sport than he ean in this 
overcrowded country. Here, in fact, sport is becoming more and more 
the privilege of the rich. In Canada there is still plenty to be found, 
though much of it, the salmon-fishing notably, is being spoilt by the short- 
sighted policy which “ kills the goose that lays the golden eggs.” The 
volume is full of copious information of the practical kind which will 
be most useful to any visitor to Canada (Canada, meaning here the 
“Dominion ”’), whether he means to work or to play, to sojourn for a 
long time or for a short. It is illustrated by a map, which does not 
contain, like most maps, only such common-place things, as names of 
countries, towns, &c., but is also distinguished by the more significant 
words, ** salmon,” “ deer,” “ moose,” “ beaver,” and the like. 


Two Lilies, By Julia Kavanagh. 8 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—Normandy is, so to speak, Miss Julia Kavanagh’s “native heath ;” 
she is nowhere else so much at home, and we have always reason to be 
glad when she returns from it. The “Two Lilies” are young ladies be- 
longing to an English colony living in a Norman town. It is the lot of 
the hero, and at least quite as much as he deserves, to love them both, 
and finally to make his choice between them. The two characters are 
described with much skill and grace. Every one will be disposed to 
think the hero right when he falls in love with Lily the first, and, in- 
deed, who could help it? And yet, charming as she is, we are quite 
ready to forgive and even to approve, when he finds out that Lily the 
seeond is much the fairer and sweeter flower. It is difficult to make a 
change of front of this kind without loss of the reader’s esteem, and | 
Miss Kavanagh deserves high praise for her skill in conducting her 
hero successfully through it, and for making us justify his preference, at 
the same time keeping quite above the level of anything like contempt 
for that which he postpones. The hero’s adventures consist of the checks | 
and successes of an architect's life. While these keep us in Normandy, 
We are content to follow them, though we own to not clearly under- 
Standing their course; when they take us elsewhere they become, we 
must frankly say, distinctly tiresome. The whims and caprices of the 
young architect’s patrons make a quantity of very dreary reading. Had 
this been omitted, with a consequent curtailment of three volumes to 
two, The Two Lilies would have been a better story than it is, — and it 
is, as it stands, one of no small merit. 


Black Spirits and White. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 3 vols. 
(Bentley.)—The first half of the first volume of this novel gives a pro- 
mise which the remainder of it does not fulfil. It is not that the power 
of the writer fails, or that her execution grows careless. On the contrary, 
the story is carefully and vigorously written from beginning to end. Still 


and interesting tale. He finds it clever, but it fails to interest. The 
writer takes us through a complicated narrative, which no one but a very 
determined novel-reader indeed can be expected to follow. The plots 
of the Spiritualist impostor are a very tedious affair indeed, and though 
the spirited sketches of character which abound throughout the three 
volumes do much to relieve it, still the general effect is depressing 
Miss Trollope is, of course, writing to meot a popular interest, and will 
‘find readers who are attracted by this speciality in hor subject. In our 
opinion, itis a trivial and wearisome topic, which prevents her from 
doing justice to uncommon powers. 

The Uses of Animals. By E. Lankester, M.D., F.R.S. (Hardwicke 
and Bogue.)—The substance of the first part of this book was delivered 
in the form of lectures at the South Kensington Museum, where a 
splendid collection of illustrations was ready to hand. The second part 
contains the notes of lectures which the author intended to have given, 
but the authorities thought it undesirable to have any further system- 
atic teaching on the subject. Dr. Lankester gives a most interesting 
account of the relations the different animals bear to the comfort and 
luxury of man. We have details of processes which many will here read 
for the first time, and valuable hints and suggestions are scattered 
through the work. Although necessarily treated in a popular manner, 
scientific accuracy and modes of thought distinguish this work above most 
others of its kind. The second part of the work, indeed, might almost 
be an elementary introduction to the study of zoology, especially for 
those animals whose skins when manufactured or dressed form man’s 
clothing. The practical value of in 
strikingly shown in tho lecture on “ Waste.” It is almost painful to 
reflect what vast quantities of material have been and are being wasted 
through man’s want of knowledge, and although much that was for- 
merly wasted is now utilised, students have a vast field for experiment 
and research how to use to advantage the refuse of many manufactures, 

One Golden Summer. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—On the one hundred-and-seventy-eighth page of the 
third volume of this book we find a chapter, entitled, “ Beginning of my 
Golden Summer.” Surely this is trifling with the reader, Even the 
author who began with the “double egg” probably got to the Siege of 
Troy before reaching the eleventh out of his twelve books. Who can 
be expected to maintain an interest in a subject which he is never 
allowed to hear anything about for so long? The truth is, that the 
subject of the story is of the very slenderest kind. Tho heroine has an 
early attachment, and returns to it in the end; the episode of another love 
intervenes, and the time of the episode is “ the golden summer,” which 
we read, or rather do not read about. The first chapter, telling us 
how she made her first acquaintance with the hero, and the last, which 
stirs an expiring interest into something like energy, are fairly good. 
The rest are without offence, but they are woven out of as slight stuff as 
we have ever seen so employed. 

One of the best, and as far as we have been able to judge by experience, 
are of the most successful school-books of the present day, is the Jn- 
troduction to Greek Prose Composition, with Exercises, by A. Sidgwick 
(Rivingtons).—A most masterly and complete summary of the chief 
rules for writing Greek, and of the difficulties which the student will 
encounter in his task, is the feature of the work. In arrangement, in 
exhaustiveness, and in lucidity it is a model of what such a treatise 
should be. There is no royal road to the art of writing Greek prose, or 
indeed to any other art, yet we have seen learners acquire no incon- 
siderable ekill with a celerity that seemed almost magical. 


Messrs. Blackwood publish A Row in the Zoo; or, the Hole in the 
Eastern Wall, a feeble imitation of ‘Dame Europa’s School.” The only 
noticeable thing about it is the quarter from which it comes. It main- 
tains the principle that a State may do what it likes with its own 
rebel, just as Blackwood’s Magazine always maintained with special 
yehemence that a man may do what he likes with “ his own nigger,” 
and has never, we balieve, really changed its opinion up to this day. 
Edinburgh Toryism never could put up with the weak sontimentalism 
that objected to “horrors.” “Horrors of the Middle-Passage,” “ Bul- 
garian horrors ”—what are they, to the “ sacred rights of property ” and 
the “ right divine to govern wrong ?” 


. 
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We have received from Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co, a box of ex- 
quisitely drawn and coloured Easter Cards, If Easter cards be institu- 
tions which conduce in any way to the feelings appropriate to the time 
of year,—which we confess we greatly doubt,—none more delicately 
painted than these could be imagined. The flowers aro drawn and 
coloured with great care, the crosses are usually in good taste, and 
though we object to the namby-pamby angel on ong of the cards, and 
to the very heavy crown suspended over the cross in another, for the 
most part, no prettier emblems of Easter could be produced. 
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Witness of the Psalms to Christ and Christianity (J. Murray) 10/6 


Stemater (3) ..(Chatto & Windus) 1/0 


Blackburn (H.), Pictorial Notes in the National Gallery . 
Braddon (Miss), Weavers and Weft, 3 vols. cr 8vo ..... J. Maxwell & Sou) 31/6 
Bruce (A. B.), The Training of the Twelve, 2nd Edition, 8vo ...( T. & T. Clark) 10/6 
Clissold (Rev. A.), Divine Order of the Universe, cr 8vo.. (Longmans & Co.) 2/6 
Cole (H. W.), Saint Augustine, a Poem, 8vo (T.& T. Clark) 9/0 
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the reader is disappointed. He has hoped that he has found a really clever 


Cresswell (Rev. R. H.), Prayers for the Laity, 16M0 «+. (J. T. Hayes) 2/0 
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Dennys (N. B.), Folk-Lore of China, roy 890 .......csesssreeseseee( Drtibner & Co.) 10/6 
Disraeli (8.), Lotheir, New Edition, 12mo. (Long &Co) 2/0 
Ellicott (C. J.), Modern Unbelief, 12mo (S.P.C.K.) 1/6 
Euripides, the Bacchae of, with Notes, &., by F. A. Paley, 12mo (Bell & Sons) 1/6 
Fleming (C.), Injuries & Diseases of the Gevito-Urinary Organs (Fannin &Co.) 14/0 
Forrester (Mrs.), Mignon, 3 vols (Hurst & Blacket) 31/6 
Fry (D. P.). The Lunacy Acts, 2nd edition, cr 8vo ........+. shaondel (Knight & Co.) 21/0 
Harper (F. W.), Church-Teaching, 12mo (Bell & Sons) 2/0 
Hood (Thos., the Younger), Poems, Humorous and Pathetic (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Hopkins (F. L.), Elementary Grammar of the Turkish Language ...(Triibner) 3/6 
India List, Civil and Military, for 1877, 8V0 ....cc.seecceseeeeeee! (W. H. Allen & Co.) 10/6 
Jennings and Lowe's, The Psalms, with Notes, &c., Books 1 and 2 (Macmillan) 10/6 
Journal of Horticulture, vol 31, New Series (Office) 8/6 
M'Cosh (J.). Examination of Mr. J. 8. Mill's Philosophy, 8vo (Macmillan & Co.) 10/6 
Maitland (Rev. B), Scepticism and Faith, 12m0, cloth  ....00..-.e000-++(S.P.C.K.) 1/6 
Malet (H. P.), Incidents in the Biography of Dust, cr 8vo ......(Triibner & Co.) 6/0 
Medical Register for 1877 : (Office) 4/0 
Murdoch (A. G.), The Laird's Lykewake, &€., Cr 8V0.......00-+-0s % 
Nepfl, History of, trans. from the Parbatiya roy 8vo (Ca 
Porter (J.), History of the Fylde of Lancashire, 8vo.........(W. Porter & Sons) 12/6 
Roberts (T. A.), The Principles of Equity, 3rd Edition, 8vo ......(Butterworth) 18/0 
Rowing Almanac for 1877 (Virtue & Co.) 1/0 
Royal Academy Album, 1876, 4to (L. Reeve & Co.) 63/0 
Seemann (0.), Mythology of Greece and Rome, cr 8vo ...(Marcus Ward & Co) 3/6 
Somervil'e (Mary), Connection of the Physical Sciences, cr 8vo ...(J. Murray) 9/0 
Somerville (Mary), Physical Geography, 7th edition, er 8vo.........(J. Murray) 9/0 
Stephen (Sir J. F.), Digest of the Law of Evidence, 3rd edition ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Texts Mi- quoted and Misapplied, 18M0 ............sseeeeeeeseee .».(Hatehard & Co.) 1/6 
Thearle (S. J.), ‘1 heoretical Naval Architecture, vol 1, Texts, 12mo, 3/6; vol 2, 
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H UNYAD1 JANOS.— 
APERIENT WATER. 
SUPERSEDES CASTOR OIL, PILLS, and DRAUGHTS. 
Price 1s 6d and 2s per bottle. A wine-glassful a dose. 
Of all Chemists. 








CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
On the 27th inst. will be ready, price 1s, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, No. 1,756, for APRIL. 
ONTENTS. 
Miss MISANTHROPE. By Justin a: Illustrated. 
THe MATTERHORN WITHOUT GUIDES. Arthur Cust. 
Tue NINE GREEK Lyric Ports. By M. J. Walhouse. 
Tae CLIMATE OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Lord De Mauley. 
A ROYAL TRIO OF THE Last CENTURY. By H. Barton Baker. 
Some SAVAGE PROVERBS. By J. A. Farrer. 
A SLAVE HunT IN Bornego. By Frederick Boyle. 
THe EDGCUMBES OF EDGCUMBE AND COTHELE. By Edward Walford. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 





On the 27th inst. will be ready, price 1s., with 4 Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA, No. 126, for APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 
THe WorRLD WBLL Lost. Illustrated by H. French. 
Four GREAT THEATRICAL SUCCESSES. 
THe JiLT. By Charles Reade. Part II. Illustrated by Joseph Nash. 
COMETS AS PORTENTS. By Richard A. Proctor. 
QuIPS AND CRANKS AT OUR CLUB WINDOW. By an Old Enthusiast and a 
Young Cynic. 
CELESTIALS UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES. By Joseph Hatton. 
THE LORD OF HARPINGTON. By James Payn. 
Tug ARGOT OF POLITE SOCIETY. 
JuLreT. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. (Conclusion). Illustrated by 
Valentine Bromley. 


Now ready. with 112 Illustrations, uniform with ‘“* Academy Notes,” price 1s. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY (BRITISH SCHOOL), with 
Illustrations of the Principal Pictures at Trafalgar Square. By Henry 
BLACKBURN, Editor of “Academy Notes,” &c.,&c. Showing the Rearrange- 
ment of the Pictures, and the latest Additions, with Plans of the Galleries, &c. 
This part includes Hogarth’s ‘Marriage & la Mode,” Turner's “ Fighting 
Téméraire,” Frith’s “Derby Day,” Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair,” and 
pumerous Landseers. 


Small 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s each. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS—CHEAP EDITION. 

WOMAN in WHITE. (Ready.) The MOONSTONE. 

ANTONINA. MAN and WIFE. 

BASIL. POOR MISS FINCH. 
| MISS or MRS.? 
DEAD SECRET. | The NEW MAGDALEN. 

QUEEN of HEARTS. | FROZEN DEEP. 

MY MISCELLANIES. { LAW and the LADY. 

Also, an ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 

numerous Illustrations, and Frontispieces by George du Maurier, Sir John 
Gilbert, and others, price 6s each. 





A eat 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and numerous Plans, 24s. 


STORY of the 
Consort's Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir Wituiam H. Cops, formerly 
Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. _ 

2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. ? g 
The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, Faith, and Philo- 


sopby in an English Country House. 
NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


A FAMILY PARTY in the PIAZZA of ST. PETER. | 


By T. A. TROLLOPE. 8 vols. 


“The three volumes contain more pages worth reading than, as a rule, do | 


thirty volumes of the ordinary novel of commerce.”"—Saturday Review. 
JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. Cameron. 8 vols. 
“One of the purest, brightest, briskest, cleverest, and most original stories that 
we have come across for many a long day."—Whitehall Review. 
JOHN LEXLEY'S TROUBLES. By C. W. Bardsley, 
M.A. 3 vols. (Shortly. 
CHEAP EDITION, illustrated boards, 2s. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact Story. 
With a Frontispiece. By James Rick and WALTER BESANT. 
Crown 8y0, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait, 6s. 
TOM HOOD’S POEMS, 
Edited, with a Memoir, by his Sister, FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 
NEW VOLUMES of “THE EARLY ENGLISH POETS.” 
3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s; large-paper copies (only 50 printed), 36s. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S COMPLETE POETICAL 


WORKS, including all those in * Arcadia.” Edited by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 
bs a — Introduction, Essay on the Poetry of Sidney, Notes, and Steel 
ate Portrait. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


BRIGADE (The Prince | 


ROUS and PATHETIC. | 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S 
POPULAR BOOKS FOR EASTER GIFTs. 


An ELEGANT PRESENT for YOUNG and OLD. z 

The BOOK of REMEMBRANCE for EVERY DAY in the 
YEAR. With Blank Spaces for Recording Birthdays, Weddings, &c, 

fully printed in red and black. Imperial 32mo, price 2s 6d, gilt edges ; Freneh 


morocco, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 
*,* Specimen Pages and particulars of the various styles of binding will be sent 
on application. 
The Rev. H.C. ADAMS'S NEW BOOK for BOYS.—Second Edition, 
HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES; or, the Adventures of Three 
Boys in South Africa. By Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A. 5s, cloth; or gilt edges, 586d, 
“ An exciting record of sport."—Graphic. “ Will delight the heart of aj} 
boys."—Standard. “Sure to be a great favourite with boys.”—Literary Churchman, 


W. H. G. KINGSTON’S FAVOURITE STORIES FOR Boys 
Handsomely bound in cloth and profusely illustrated, price 6s each; or 7s 6d each, 
in bevelled boards, cloth gilt extra. 
The ‘Ouzel’ Galley: Notes from an Old Sea Log. 
The Three Commanders; Active Service in Modern Days. 
The Three Lieutenants: Naval Life in the 19th Century, 
The Three Midshipmen. New Edition. 
Hurricane Hurry: Adventures of a Naval Officer Aficat 
aud on Shore. 
Price 3s 6d each, illustrated, cloth elegant; or 4s in cloth. gilt extra. 
Manco, the Peruvian Chief. Third Edition. 
Mark Seaworth: a Tale of the Indian Ocean. 
Peter the Whaler: Life and Adventures in thé Arctic 
Regions. Sixth Edition. 
Salt Water: Neil D’Arcy’s Sea Life and Adventures, 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, and profusely IlJustrated. 

Lost in the Jungle: a Story of the Indian Mutiny. 
AUGUSTA MARRYAT (Daughter of the late Captain Marryat). illcstrations 
D.H. Friston. Price 2s 6d; or with Coloured Plates, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 

Grey Towers; or, Aunt Hetty’s Will. By M. M. Pollard, 
Illustrations by F. Gilbert. Price 3s 6d; or with gilt edges, 4s. 

A Journey to the Centre of the Earth. From the French 
of JULES VERNE. 52 Page Illustrations by Riou. New Edition. -Price és, 
Authorised Translation, with the Original Illustrations. 

Our Home in the Marsh Land; or, Days of Auld Jane 
Syne. By E.L.F. Mustrations by C. Paterson. Price 2s 6d ; or with Colo 
Plates, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 

Starlight Stories, Told to Bright Eyes and Listening 
EARS. By Fanny LABLACHE. Illustrations by K. Greenaway... Price 3s 6d; 
or with Culoured Plates, gilt edges, 4s 6d. 

Mrs. Trimmer’s History of the Robins, for the .In- 
struction of Children on Their Treatment of Animals. 24 Full-page Illos- 
trations by Harrison Weir. Price 4s 6d; or gilt edges, 5s. 

* As fresh to-day as it was balf a century ago."—Art Journal. . 
*,* An Edition in Words of One Syllable. By the Rev. Cuas. Swete, D.D. 

Price 3s 6d; gilt, cloth elegant, 4s. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tin y Words. By 
the Author of “ Trottie’s Story-book,” &c. Illustrated by Hannison WziR. 
6th Edition. Price 2s 6d plain; 3s 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

A series of true, interesting, and amusing stories in the simplest words possible. 
The Little Child’s Fable-Book. Arran, progressively 
in Words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. ixteen Illustrations 
Georgina Bowers. Second and Cheaper Edition. Price 2s 6d; or Color 

Plates, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 4s 6d. 

The Man’s Boot, and other Tales; or, Fabulous Stories 
in Words of One Syllable. By the Author of “ Dick and I,” &c. Illustrated 
by Harrison Weir. Price 3s 6d. “ Really clever, really simple.”—<Academy. 

Favourite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful 
Ulustrations by Harrison Weir. 4s 6d; or cloth, gilt elegant, 5s. 

| Mamma’s Morning Gossips; or, Little Bits for Little 

| Birds. Being Easy Lessons for a Month, in Words of One Syllable, for very 

| young Children, and a Story to read for each Week. By FRANVES F REELING 

BRovERIP. Illustrated by Thomas Hood. 3s, plain; or 48 6d coloured, gilt edges. 




















A BEAUTIFUL WEDDING GIFT. = 
The BRIDAL SOUVENIR. Containing the Choicest 
Thoughts of the Best Authors in Prose and Verse. Every Page richly Illu- 
| minated in Gold and Colours, from Designs by Mr, 8. Stanesby. Small quarto 
| elegantly bound in white morocco, price One Guinea. 


} 
| 
| 
| 





| 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


| 





Now ready, by the Author of “‘ Democracy,” “ From Feudal to Federgl,” &c. 
THE POLICY OF ENGLAND IN RELATION TO INDIA AND 
THE EAST; OR, 


ISPAHAN, 


HERAT. 
By J. A, PARTRIDGE. 
1 vol. small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d, with Map. 


“In this little volume the Eastern Question is hand led with remarkable boldness 
and skill. The English of its pages is unusually direct and nervous.”—May/air. 
| ——“ The reasons for the new policy of England are both forcible and ingenious, 
and worth the attention of statesmen.”"—Birmingham Gazette.——'" A rare mastery 
of a great subject."—Jndustrial Review.——* Mr. Partridge takes a very sensible 
view of the Eastern Question. He looks at the approaches to Hindustan solely as 
an Imperial English question. His conclusions are sound.”"— Whitehall Review of 
* Best Books.”"——“ We think the whole scheme worthy of careful consideration, 
but the question of Alexandria and the Suez Canal involves the boldest and most 
| important argument."—T7he Academy.—*Mr. Partridge writes with evident 
knowledge of his subject.”"—7Zhe Scotsman.——“ It is not often a reviewer has to 
complain of a book being too brief. This, however, is the chief fault of the preseut 
work.” —G/obe.——"* No doubt a fine project, but whether the time is, as Mr, Part- 
ridge holds, ripe for carrying it out, is another question."—Suturday Review. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 


| 
| 
| ALEXANDRIA, 
| 
| 





For ENGLISH STUDENTS of the CIVIL LAW. 

} A New Edition, in One Volume, 8vo, price 18s. 

HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin Text, with 
English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Summary. By THOMAS 

| COLLETT SANDARS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

| The Fifth Edition, revised. 


| London : LONGMANS and Co. 
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OLLEGE HOME 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


AHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 

—Twelve Scholarships: Eight, £40; Four, £20. 
Election Second Week in May.—Apply to the Secre- 
tary, the College, Cheltenham. 


ago 

ROTESTANT EDUCATION in 

PARIS. For References and Particulars apply 

io Mademoiselle DELAHAYE, 16 Rue Guttemberg, 
Paro des Princes, Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 


——— = = . 
IGHGATE. — There will be 
VACAnOtse at —— i oe —- 
jished School for Young es. ent Foreign 
and English Governesses. Professors attend for 
Modern Languages and Accomplishments. Inclu- 
sive terms, 100 to 120 Guineas.—Address, “ D. G,” 
the Grove, Highgate. 
ALTON-LE-DALE VICARAGE, 
near PRESTON.—The Rev. J.C. KERSHAW 
receives into his house SIX PUPILS, from nine to 
thirteen, to be Bre red for the Public Schools. 
References: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Man- 
chester; Sir Hardinge S. Giffard, Q.C., M.P. (the 
olicitor-General) ; and parents of former pupils now 
at Eton, Clifton, and Marlborough. Terms and further 

















on 


[Narouen roost, of CAMBRIDGE 


ry 





HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATION, LONDON 
E (WOMEN), JUNE 138, 1877. 

Oandidates are requested to send in their Names 
before April 1 to Miss PRIDEAUX, Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
E.O., Local Secretary. 

Information about the Classes of Instruction by 
correspondence, in connection with the above 
Examination, may be obtained from Miss SHORE, Fir 
Grove, Sunninghill. 

HE PRINCIPALS of a long-estab- 
lished high-class PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS, in a most healthy situation in the Country, 
wish to meet with a gentleman of undoubted capability, 
and who already possesses a school-connection, to 
PURCHASE the GOODWILL, and to take the 
Premises on Lease at Christmas next. A good pri- 
vate dwelling-house adjoins the school-buildings, and 
six acres of ground surround the house. This will be 
gn excellent opportunity for a gentleman wishing to 
extend the limits of an already-existing school to 30 
or 32 boys. Principals only will be treated with. 
Add “FJ. W.,” 45 Doughty Street, London, S.W. 

INDIA OFFICE, 12th March, 1877. 
NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 
Candidates for Nineteen Appointments as Surgeon in 
her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in 
London in August, 1877. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, to- 

with information regarding Pay and Retiri 
Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtai 
on ~“\4 at the Military Department, India Office, 
Ta 8. 

A further notice will be issued when the exact date 
of examination has been fixed. 

ALLEN JOHNSON, Colonel, Military Secretary. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The mt TERM ends on Wednesday, March 28. 
The SUMMER TERM begins on Wednesday, April 
18. Thenumber of Pupils now in the Schoo! is thirty. 
The boys are from nine to sixteen years of age. 

ica —F. W. Levander, F.R.A.8S., Managing 
Maator, and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

Mathematics and Natural Phil hy—John Bridge, 
M.A., late Aseistant-Examiner in Mathematics in the 
University of London. 

Chemistry. —F. 8. Barff, M.A., Ch. Coll. Camb., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy of Arts. 

English, History, phy.—F. W. Levander, 
F.B.A.8., and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

French, Examiner in.—Ch. Cassal, LL.D., Professor 
of the French Language and Literature in University 
College, London, and at the Royal Naval College. 

_ German —F. Althaus, Pb.D., Professor of German 
in University College, London, late Examiner in 
German in the University of London. 

- Drawing.—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing-Master 
in University College School. 

: riting —C F. King, B.A. Lond., Writing-Master 
in University College School. 

Gymnastics and Feacing.—Mr. A. Winterbottom. 
Music.—Miss Christina Squire, R.A.M. 

Dancing —Miss Mary Birch. 

ey are also taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the 


Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

On Monday and during the week, Saturday 
excepted, at 6.45, TEN OF 'EM. At 7.30, HASKA. 
Mr. Oreswick, Miss Leighton, Messrs. H. Russell, F. 
Tyare, G. Weston, P. Bell, R. Dolman. CO. Fenton, J. 
0, Douglas, Evans; Misses C. Nott, Clara 
Jocks, &. At 9.10, CORSICAN BROTHERS. Louis 
and Fabian dei Franchi, Mr. H. Sinclair —On Satur- 
day next, March 24, THE COLLEEN BA WN.—Prices 
from 64 to £5 5s. Doors open at 6.30., commence at 
* quarter to 7. Box Office open from 10 till 5 daily. 




















[n consequence of Spurious [mitations of 


KA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
aad PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
: “LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
J ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
end without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE 
sad BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
aie Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL.] October 18, 1873. 
My Dear Doctor,—I 
enables me to masticate ry foods ant te tana —-~ ru pt pep to ir thiak 
© public ought to know where such great improvements in dentistry and mechanical skill can be obtained. 


Iam, dear r, yours truly, 8S. G. HvtcHt 
G. H. Jones, Esq., D.D.S. By appointment Surgeon Dentist to the Queen. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 














The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seventeen Offices” Table of Mortality was employ 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. The — ore " was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Governmont 


A th haut 
“6 





The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


A Bonus valuation to 3lst December, 1876, is now in progress. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 














BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS'’ 


DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 


SLOW 


“ EXCELLENT IN 
EVERY WAY.”"— 
See the Times, Jan. 30. 


COMBUSTION 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. STOVES. 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON'S 


OMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Des to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and ng can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various wa suited to different 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs, EDWARDS and SON’ 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


ae AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. eet 
EPPS’S | JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


Cc O C O A. SOLD BY ALL ote THROUGHOUT THE 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S!| - 

“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TeeTH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, | 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 


Price 1s 6d spot 
JOHN abs ELL and ©O.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 
“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, po matter at what eee: 
ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and .'8, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 
Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 
STHMA & CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 
The most efficacivus remedy is 
ATURA TATULA, in Cigarettes, 


and all other forms, for smoking and 














MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE'S PATENT 


BOXES AND. CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lllustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 

All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 








AMILY MEDICINE.—The most 
healthy families 
ailments, and at such times no m 
to with more perfect confidence 
, “ rend a by pin bile, gravel, cutaneous affections, headache, 
AVORY and MOORE, indigestion, &c., PARR'S PILLS give immediate relief, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and | without the slightest pain or inconvenience May be 

to be had of all Chemists. | obtained of any medicine vendor 


are visited at times with some 
edicine can be resorted 
than PARR'S LIFE 


In cases of rheumatism, debility, stomach 
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Price 21s. 

ee a ee ®... BBs 

ITS PROXIMATE CAUSE AND SPECIFIC TREATMENT BY THE 
HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


; ss. @ 


UPON THE PRINCIPLES OF 


BY JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D. 


With an Appendix on the direct treatment of Respiratory Diseases (Asthma Bronchitis, &c.) by 
Stoechiological Inhalants. 


And Reports of nearly Two Hundred Cases by Drs. Churchill, Campbell, Heslop, 

Sterling, Bird, Santa Maria, Gomez, Maestre, Parigot, Reinvillier, Galvez, Leriverend, Denobele, 

Feldman, Pfeiffer, Vintras, Bougard, Tirifahy, Lanzi, Fabbri, Panegrossi, Cerasi, Gualdi, Todini, 
Ascenzi, Regnoli, Valentini, Casati, Blasi, Borromeo, Fiorelli, and Fedeli. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


STECHIOLOGICAL MEDICINE. 





WILLIAM sS. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 


from real silver. 
Fiddle or Bead or King’s 
Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 
£84£84258. 4. 


Table Forks or Spoons, 





PCT BOZ....serrerserverseres 10 0...2 1 0.2 5 0 
Dessert do. do o BA Gut 2 Oot 1S 
Tea Spoons, dO... O14 0..1 0 0.1 20 


These are as strongly plated and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other houses are selling 
as their first quality, at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 

Table Spoons and Forks .,......000s+see008 238 Per 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons.... . 128 

Tea and Coffee Sets, in white metal, from £3 15s to 
£7 78; Dish Covers, beaded pattern, £11; Ditto ditto, 
fluted, £15; from £9 to £24 the set of four; Corner 
Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 188 the set of four; 
Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit Boxes, 14s to 
£5 10s; Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., at propor- 
tionate prices. The largest stock in existence of plated 
dessert knives and forks, and fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers. All kinds of replating done by the 
patent process. 

ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
tis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
Nustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. 
Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman 
Mews, London, W 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

“Je SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Pablic that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated.— 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 


dozen 












Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL, 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
het ¥ CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard, 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 
RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”—/vod, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 








INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S OIN TMEN'T& PILLS. 
—ABSCESSES, ERYSIPELAS, PILES.—Unvarying 
success attends «11 who treat these diseases according 
to the simple printed directions wrapped round each 
potand box. They ure invaluable to the young and 
timid, whose bashfulness sometimes endangers life. 
A little attention, moderate perseverance, and trifling 
expense will enable the most diffident to conduet any 
case to a happy issue without exposing secret in- 
firmities to any one. The Ointment arrests the spread- 
img inflammation, restrains the excited vessels, cools 
the over-heated skin, alleviates throbbing and smart- 
ing pains, and gives great ease. The same directions 





also clearly point out when and how Holloway’'s Pilis 
are to be taken, that their purifying and regulating 
powers may assist by adjusting and strengthening the 
constitution. 








HE GRANVILLE PRIVATE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to St. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in 1 Hour 
45 Minutes. Departures every Friday, from Charing 
Cross, at 3.45, and Cannon Street 3.55 p.m. (See Bills.) 


HE GRANVILLE. 
* Nowhere in England can a series of Baths 
such as that at the Granville be seen.”—Morning Post. 
“ As a residential hotel during winter, the Granville 
is second to none.” —G/obe. 
Address, The MANAGER, Granville Hotel, St. 
Lawrence-on-Sea, Ramsgate. 
TPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85 gs., 95 gs., and 105 ga. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
NRAMER’S PIANETTES, 


from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 





(CRAMER'S INDIANPIANO FORTES, 
__ Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 





RAMER’S THREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 

of HIRE, applicable to all large instruments— 

Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &c. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


KK 48ay's L L WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HassaLL:— 

“ IT have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
AY ESSRS. DUNVLLLE and CO. are the 
Nn largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and ©O., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Oilices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 











W ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 

—This Tobacco is now put upin ONE-OUNCE 
PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label | 
being a reduced fac-simile of that used for the Two- | 
Ounce Packets. | 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C.; and Bristol. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MUC-MAIN | 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease | 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage | 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. | 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. | 

oy NEW PATENT. | 

)sLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, | 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 43 6d, 7s 6d, 108,and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
jon. 





| 
| 


| made tothe Board of 





———_. 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRA’ 
M NEW BOOKS.—NOTIOE—A New peg 
pletely Revised Edition of MUDIE’s LIBRARY 
CIRCULAR, containing all the leading 

bene ay ny the - and present Seasons, 
now ready for delivery, and will be fi rded Postage 
free, on application. ; —o- 





MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY 
CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTIOE.—A New Edition 
of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Surplus 
Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the 

for sale at greatly reduced prices, is now ready for dg. 
livery, and will be forwarded postage free on applica. 
tion. This Catalogue contains an unusually selee- 
tion of Popular Works in History, Biography, Bagg 
Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the higher 
class of Fiction, and is especially commended to the 
attention of Librarians, Secretaries of public instity. 
tions, and other Jarge purchasers of modern books,: 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

NOTICE.—All the Books in Circulation or on 

Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 

obtained, with the least possible delay, by ali Sub- 

scribers to MUDIE'S MANOHESTER LIBRARY 

Barton Arcade, Manchester (one minute's walk from 
the Exchange). 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford 
London. City Office: 2 King Street, Cheapside, 


| | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
a Sar eye in the world. 
e of the ITS are divi led amongst 
the Policy-holders. . 


H(ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insy. 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 


I incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


oe TS by FLOOD and FIELD, 
P i ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M_P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, anda 
Weekly 4.llowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL. LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY, 
13 St. James’s Square, London, 8. W. 
CITY BRANOH. 
Mansion House Buildings, E.O. 
Chairman—Right Hon. BJ Robert Mowbray, MP., 
te) 


TENTH BONUS MEETING, 1877. 
The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 4th 
January last showed :— 
1. AS TO THE PROGRESS OF THe SoorsTY. 
That the growth and prosperity of the Society, — 
the period,of which it gave numerous details, 
been everywhere manifest. 
2. AS TO THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SOCIETY 
That the Assurance Fund at the 
date of Valuation was ..........«. £2,118,457 10 2 
And the calculated Liability at 
the same date.,........ seccsssesscevee 1,760,516 13 10 


Thus leaving a Surplus of ........0.00+ . £357,940 16 4 
And that, after setting aside the Permanent Reserve 
Fund of £50,000, and the fractional amount of 
£7,940 16s 4d, there remained for division the sum of 
£300,000, which was larger by £30,000 than on any 
previous occasion. 

3, AS TO THE RESULTS OF THE DIVISION. 











Secretaries { SOnN J. BROOMPIELD. 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 





| That the sum which fell to the Assured would produce 


reversionary additions to the Assurauces, amounting 
in the aggregate to £357,014, varying in individual 
cases from 35 to 91 per cent., and averaging over 50 
percent. on the Premiums received in the Quinquen- 
nium; and that the Cash Bonus, which, being the pre- 
sent money value of the Reversionary Bonus, was the 
true measure of the allotment, averaged 30 per cent. 
on the like payments, as compared with 29 per cent. in 
1872, the highest previous per-c entage. 
4. AS TO THE BASIS OF VALUATION. 

‘That the Institute of Actuaries’ new Hm, or Healthy 
Males Table, based on the experience of 20 of the 
largest English and Scotch offices, with net premiums 
and 3 per ceut interest, had been used in the Investi- 


| gation; and that the severity of the new test, as well 
| as the strength and elasticity of the Society, were 


alike shown by the fact that the Reserve thus — 
was greater by £84,611 than that which would have 


| been needed by the Carlisle Table, 








The next Division of Profits will take place io 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 
later entrants, 


The Report above-mentioned, a detailed account of 

the proceedings of the Bouus Meeting, the returns 

Trade, and every information, 

can be obtained at either of the "g Olfloes, OF 
from any of its Agents. 

GEORGE OUTOLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Celebrities I Have Known. By 
Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. SECOND SgRrES. 2 vols. 
810, 30s. 

“his second series of Lord William Lennox's 
interesting reminiscences of political, social, 

! . sporting, and theatrical life, is one of the 

best books of the season.” —Cowrt Journal. 


My Year in an Indian Fort. By 
Mrs. GuTnere, Author of “ Through Russia.” 2 
vyols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


Tales of our Great Families. By 


Epwarp WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Historic Chateaux. By Alex- 


ANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YONG&. SECOND and 
CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol., with Portrait, 9s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1877, under the especial Patronage of Hgr 
Masesty. Corrected by the Nobility, and con- 
taining all the New Creations. Forty-sixth 
Edition. 1 yol., with the Arms beautifully en- 
graved, bound, gilt edges, 1s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Mr, Charlton. By the Author 


of “ Anne Dysart.” 35 vols 
“A work of real merit...... One of the most amusing 
novels of the day."—Cowrt Journal. 


Mignon. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Diana Carew,” “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 


Diana, Lady Lyle. By W. Hep- 
wortH Dixon. SkouND Epiti0n, 8 vols. 

“* Diana, Lady Lyle, is a most interesting novel. 
The heroine herself is charmingly, powerfully, 
and natarally drawn. The descriptions are fresh, 
vigorous,and picturesque. The interest not only 
never flags, but grows in intensity to the end. Alto- 
gan. Mr, Dixon's first novel is a success.”—TZhe 


One Golden Summer. By Mrs. 


MACKENZIE DANIEL. 8 vols. 
All for Herself. By Shirley 








Smits. 3 vols. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN. 
With Maps and 500 Illustrations, royal 4to, 42s. 
TROY and its REMAINS: a Narrative 


of Discoveries and Researches made on the Site 

of lligm and in the Trojan Plain. By Dr. HENRY 

SCHLIEMANN. Edited by Partie Swmiru, B.A., 

— of “Ancient History from the Earliest 
rds,” &c. 


“The discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in the Plain of 
Troy cannot justly be approached without an expres- 
sion of admiration for his disinterested liberality, his 
unwearied energy, and his generous enthusiasm; and 
of gratitude for the services he has rendered to the 
lovers and students of Homer, and to the history of 
the world."—Mr. GLADSTONE'S “Homeric Synchronism.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 














Now ready, with Plan and Chart, price 64. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 320 DAYS. 


INOLUDING SIX MONTHS of INLAND 
EXCURSIONS. 


Programme of the First Voyage organised by 


LA SOCIETE DES VOYAGES D’ETUDES 
AUTOUR DU MONDE. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
CANON WALSHAM HOW, OHANOELLOR ESPIN, 
REV. A. MAITLAND WOOD. _ 
ARD QUESTIONS; Mid-day 
Lectures during the Chester Mission, 1877. 
9d, sewed; 1s 3d, cloth. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard; | 


PHILLIPSON and GoLDER, Chester. 


ISS BRADDON’S NEW WORK. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Second Edition, Revised, Vol. 2, demy 8vo, 18s. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE 
EPISTLES, 


For the Sundays and “2 Holy Days of the Christian 
ear. 


By the Rev. W. DENTON, M.A., Worcester College, 
Oxford, Vicar of St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


CHURCH TEACHING FOR THE 
CHURCH'S CHILDREN. 


An Arrangement and Exposition of the Church 
Catechism. 

By FRANCIS WHALEY HARPER, M.A., Vicar of 
Selby, Prebendary of York, and formerly Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 

A New Edition, with upwards of 3,500 Marginal Addi- 
tions and Alterations, giving for the first time all the 
Readings of Tischendorf's last Edition and of Tregelles. 
16mo, 48 6d. Also an Edition on writing paper, with 
margin for notes, half-bound, 12s. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM 
GRECUM. 
Textus Stephanici A.D. 1550. 


Accedunt variae Lectiones Editionum Bezae, E)zeviri, 
Lach i, Tischendorfii, Tregeliesii. 


By F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., LL.D. 


Cambridge: D&IGHTON, Bett, and Co. London: 
|, WHITTAKER and Oo. ; G. BELL and Sons. 





New Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 5s. 
GESTA ROMANORUM; 
Or, Entertaining Moral Stories Invented by the Monks. 


Translated from the Latin, with Preliminary 
Observations and Copious Notes by the 
Rev. CHARLES SWAN. 


Revised and Corrected by WYNNARD HOOPER, 
B.A., Clare College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 4s 64. 
LIFE OF THE EMPEROR KARL 
¢ THE GREAT. 


Translated from the Contemporary HISTORY of 

EGINHARD, with Notes and Chapters on Eginbard 

—the Franks—Karl—and the Breaking-up of the 
Empire. With a Map. 


By WILLIAM GLAISTER, M.A., B.C.L., 
University College, Oxford. 


Seventh and Cheaper Edition, Revised, post 8vo, 5s, 
THE ANATOMY AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF EXPRESSION, 
AS CONNECTED WITH THE FINE ARTS. 
By Sir CHARLES BELL, K.H. 

With Twenty Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 


New Volume of the “Cambridge Text, with Notes,” 
feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


THE BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES. 
With English Notes for Young Students. 
By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 


Cambridge: DeiGHTON, Bett, and Co. London: 
WHITTAKER and Co.; G. BELL and Sons. 





Post 8vo, 5s. 


THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS; 
With the Encheiridion and Fragments Translated 
with Notes, a Life of Epictetus, and a 
View of his Philosophy. 


By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
YORK STRtET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Reduced from 10s 6d to 5s. 
HELLS from the SANDS of TIME: 
K_) Essays on Literary and Social Subjects. By the 
Dowager Lady LYTTON. Square crown 8vo, cloth. 
BICKERS and Son, Leicester Square, W.c. 


Reduced from 10s 6d to 4s. 











The New Work, by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
J Secret,” &c. In 8 vols., at all Libraries. 
Vy PAVERS AND WEFT. 
Also Ready, uniform with the Cheap Edition of Miss 
Braddon's other Novels, price 2s; cloth gilt, 2s 6d 
OSHUA HAGGARD. 


London: Warp, LooK, and TyLer, Paternoster Row. 


Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 








On Monday, in octavo, price 7s 6d. 
NINETY YEARS OF WORK AND 


PLAY. 


BEING SKETCHES FROM THE PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE CAREER OF “nn 


JOHN CHRISTIAN SCHETKY, 
Late Marine Painter in Ordinary to the Queen. 
By HIS DAUGHTER. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE CITY OF SUNSHINE, 
A NOVEL. 


By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE. 
Author of “ The Pundrapore Residency,” in Blackwood. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, £1 5s 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Nor does he represent India, after the manner of 
the gushing ‘ special,’ as a paradise of luxuriant splen- 
dour; he is content to paint her as he finds her, as 
imagination and experience have shown her to him,— 
with all her faults and weakness, her unreliability, 
caprices, and deceits, but at the same time with all her 
dreamy fascination ; her grace, her pathetic tender- 
ness, above all her poetry, which hides a multitude of 
sins......But every page of Mr. Allardyce’s charming 
novel contains some happy idea or description worthy 
of perusal......A few more such romances as‘ The Ci 
of Sunshine’ would do more both to sustain an 
satisfy the increasing interest felt by all cultured 
Englishmen in the far Asiatic home of so many of 
their,countrymen than a whole library of reports.”"— 
Examiner. 

“A picture of rural life in Bengal, drawn with vigour 
and finished with wonderful minuteness, yet so skil- 
fully adapted to the menta! vision of the English reade 
in every detail, that though all, or nearly all, is new, 
nothing seems strange—tbis is what hcs been given us 
by the author of this remarkable novel.,....As a work 
of fiction it is fall of interest, while it is pregcant with 
grave politica] teachings for those who care to receive 
them. It will at once take rank as one of the most 
important of recent contributions to Anglo-Indian 
literature.”"—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
VOL. IIl. OF THE CABINET EDITION OF 
MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
INVASION OF THE CRIMEA, 


CONTAINING 
THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 
With 14 Maps and Plans, will be published on the 
29th inst., price 6s. 
The Volumes published contain :— 
I. THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR. 
Il. RUSSIA MET AND INVADED, 
With New Prefaces. Parallels and Contrasts.—The 
Year 1853 and the Year 1876. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 











PALZZONTOLOGY FOR GENERAL READERS. 
On Monday will be published, price 10s 6d, with 270 
Engravings. 

THE ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY OF 
THE EARTH: 


A COMPREHENSIVE OUTLINE OF THE PRIN- 
CIPLES AND LEADING FAOTS OF 
PALZZONTOLOGIOC SCIENOUE, 

By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 

M.D., F.R.S.E., F.L.S8., &c., 

Professor of Natura! History in the University of St. 
Andrews ; Author of “ Manual of Zoology,” &c., &c, 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 
In crown 8vo, 78 6d, cloth. 
SOME FACTS OF RELIGION AND 
LIFE. 


Sermons preached before her Majesty the Queen ia 
Scotland. 
By JOHN TULLOOG, D.D., 
Principal of St. Mary's College, in the University of St. 
Andrews; one of her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


SECOND EDITION. 
PRINCIPAL TULLOCH’S 





I EICESTER SQUARE;; its Associates 

_4 andits Worthies. By Tom TAYLOR. With Maps 

and numerous Lilustrations. crown 8vo, cloth. 
BICKERS and Son, Leicester Square, W.C. 

Just published, price 78 6d, post free. 
ORY’S ANCIENT FRAGMENTS of 
| the PHOENICIAN, CARTHAGINIAN, BABY- 
, LONIAN, EGYPTIAN, and other AUTHORS that 
BEAR on BIBLICAL SUBJECTS. New and Enlarged 
Edition. By R. Ricamonp Hopexrs. 


| MOABITE STONE. The Original Inscription, 








A Treatise on the only Successful Method of | with an Hebrew Translation. Four different Transla- 
Ouring this Disease. he 13 on 
M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &e., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 

London: MiT0HBLL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


Ropart Warts, M.D., | tions into German, French, and English. T 


y by Dr. 





' one Sheet, with an Exhaustive U 
| GINSBURGH. 4to, 10s 6d. 
London: Reeves and TURNER, 196 Strand. 


| 


RATIONAL THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN PHILO- 


| SoPHY IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY, 

| Containing Sketches of 

Lord Falkland, Hales of Eton, Chillingworth, Jerem: 
Taylor, Stillingfleet, Whichcote, John Smith, Gad. 

worth, Henry More, Culverwel, Glanvill, Norris, &. 

“ Principal Talloch’s chapter on Falkland is perha) 

| the most Rolightfal chapter in his delightful book. = 
| Matthew Arnold, in “ Nineteenth Orntury.” 
| Two Volumes 8vo, price 288. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinbargh and London. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW PAMPHLET. 
This day, 8vo, 23. 


LESSONS IN MASSACRE: 


An Exposition of the Conduct of the Porte in and about Bulgaria since 
May, 1876. 


OHIEFLY FROM THE PAPERS PRESENTED BY COMMAND. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 





Also, 
A CHEAP EDITION of the ABOVE. Price 4d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





A NEW REVELATION. 
Just published, price 12s. 


ENGLAND AND ISLAM; 


Or, the Counsel of Caiphas. 


By EDWARD MAITLAND, 
Author of “ The Pilgrim and the Shrine,” “‘ The Keys of the Creeda,” &. 


“The production of this book was accompanied by phenomena of such a character as to leave no doubt 
on the minds of the writer and others who witnessed them, that it contains a revelation from the spiritual 
f world which is destined to titute it one of the world’s Bibles. Written under the control of a spirit 
j claiming to be the same that spoke through the prophets of the Old and New Testaments, while its immediate 
j ae is to afford a solution of the present European complication, it sets forth the existence and nature of 
and the soul, the perfection of the whole of the divine existence, the purpose and method of creation, 
and the object and character of religion. It further points the place of the prezent crisis in the scheme of 
the world’s development; the spiritual relationship between England, Islam, and Israel; the duty of Eng- 
land in the present crisis; and the high destiny which awaits her on the fulfilment of that duty.”"—Z,rtract 

Jrom the New Preface. 


| TINSLEY BROTHERS, Publishers, Catherine Street. 


Purchasers of previous copies can obtain the Preface at the Publishers’. 








} Just published, 3 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 


THE RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


Consisting of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our Earlier Poets, 
together with some of later date. 


By THOMAS PERCY, D.D. 


Edited, with a General Introduction, Additional Prefaces, Notes, &c. 
By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


{ “ A library edition of Bishop Percy's ‘ Reliques ' has been produced under the editorship of Mr. Wheatley. 
; It contains the whole of the work, with the author's essays and prefaces reprinted from the fourth edition, to 
which he put his last touches; and to this the editor adds an introduction, giving a general account of the old 
minstrels and ballad-writers, a biographical sketch of Percy, and some notes on the principal collections of 
old ballads made since his time. He further supplies glossarial notes, and a collection of such pieces as are 
taken from the folio MS.; and a complete glossary is given at the end of the book. Altogether this edition is 
the most complete that has been issued, and it is also of a handsomeform and well printed."—Saturday Review. 


“ By far the handsomest edition yet published of that celebrated collection of old ballads."—Daily News, 
BICKERS and SON, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


eee 


/TRUBNER AND CO’S List. 


| JUST PUBLISHED. 

|'WENFER: Essai Philosophi 

| Historique sur les Légendes de Phique et 
Par OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. Crown 8yo, pp. 160, 
paper wrapper, 6s. aaa 


| SONGS of the SEMITIC. i 
| Verse. ByG. E. W. Cro oo aa english 


A SIMPLE TRANSLIT 
| GRAMMAR of the TURKISH TARR AL 
Compiled from Various Sources. With Dialogue, 
| and Vocabulary. By EDWIN ARNOLD. A 
C.8.L, F.B.G.S. Post 8vo, pp. 80, cloth, 2s a; 


| 

| ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 

| TURKISH LANGUAGE. With 9 few Bas 
——.. e.) 7, eee M.A., Felfow rm. | 
Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
pp. 48, cloth, 38 6d. ge. Crown 890, 


| The FOLK-LORE of CHINA, and its 
| Affinities with that of the Aryan aud Semitic 
Races. By N. B. DENNYs, Ph.D, F.RGS 
M.R.A.S., Author of “A Handbook of the Canton 
Vernacular,” &¢. 8vo, pp. 168, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


WAIFS and STRAYS from the FAR 
EAST ; being a Series of Disconnected Essays on 
Matters relating to China. By Freperic Heygy 
BALFour. 1 vol. demy 8vo, pp. 224, cloth, 10s 64, 


The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD by 
its OWN HISTORIANS: the Mubammadan 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of 
the late Sir H. M. ELtiot, K.0.B. Revised and 
Continued by Professor JOHN Dowson, MR.AS 
Stat College, Sandhurst. Vol. VIL Pp. viii-574, 
cloth, 21s. 


| NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA, Part 
| IIIl.—The COINAGE of LYDIA and PERSIA 
from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Dynasty 

of the Achaemenidae. By BARCLAY V. Hrap. 
Assistant-Keeper of Coins, British Museum. 4to, 
pp. 40, with 3 Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 


INCIDENTS in the BIOGRAPHY of 
DUST. By H. P. MA.et, Author of “ The In. 
terior of the Earth,” &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 272, 
cloth, price 6s. 


WHAT is VITAL FORCE ? or, a Short 
and Comprehensive Sketch, including Vital 
Physics, Animal Morphology, and Epidemics, to 
which is added an Appendix upon Geology: Is 
the Detrital Theory of Geology Tenable? 
RICHARD FAWCETT BATTYE. 8vo, pp. iv-38, 
cloth, price 7s 6d. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS. A 


Manual of the Mechanics of Engineering and of 
the Construction of Machines, with an Introduc- 
tion to the Calculus. Designed as a Text-book for 
Technical Schools and Colleges, and for the use 
of Engineers, Architects, &c. By JuLivs Weis- 
BACH, Ph.D., Oberbergrath, and Professor at the 
Royal Mining Academy at Freiberg, &c. Trans- 
lated from the Fourth Augmented and Improved 
German Edition by Eckiey B. Coxe, A.M., Mining 
Engineer. Demy 8vo, with 902 Woodcuts, pp. 
1,112, cloth, 31s 6d. 

“The volume is one which should be fully and 
thoughtfully studied by every one aspiring’ to a promi- 
nent position in the engineering or any allied pro 
fession, for from the manner in which the information 
is given the whole of the facts and hypotheses 
ry to be known can be learned and readily 


| 
| 








NEW EDITION. 
CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


stored in the memory."—Mining Journal. 


The HISTORY of the REFORM 
MOVEMENT in the DENTAL PROFESSION 
in GREAT BRITAIN during the last Twenty 
Years. By ALFRED HILL, Licentiate in Dental 
Surgery of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, Denta! Surgeon to the Dental Hospital of 
London, and late Honorary Secretary to the 
Managing and Medical Committee of that Institu- 





Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, UL.D. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED by ROBERT CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 


In Two Vols. royal 8vo, cloth.........Price 203s | 
half-calf ...Price 27s. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. | 
| 





NEW EDITION. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


A DIOTIONARY OF 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 





Ten Vols. royal 8vo, cloth ............ £4 15 6 
9 * half-calf ...... 6 6 0 
" ” balf-russia ... 7 7 0 


| 
| 
| 
The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3,400 Wood Engravings, 39 | 
Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 incidentally mentioned subjects. 


The Articles have undergone thorough revision, and have been brought up to the present 
date, many of them having been entirely rewritten. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, LONDON and EDINBURGH. 





tion. Crown 8vo, pp. 384, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
RECENT. 


COMPENDIUM of the COMPARATIVE 


GRAMMAR of the INDO-EUROPEAN, SAN- 
SKRIT, GREEK, and LATIN LANGUAGES. By 
AUGUSTUS SCHLEICHER. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, B.A., Chr. 
Coll.,Camb. Part If. Morphology. 8vo, pp. viii. 
204, cloth, 6s. 


LECTURES on POPULAR and SCIEN- 
TIFIO SUBJECTS. By the Earl of CAITHNESS 
F.R.S. Delivered at various Times and Places. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 116, cloth, 3s 6d. 


GRIMM’S LAW. A Study; or, Hints 
towards an Explanation of the so-called * Laut- 
verschiebung;” to which are added some Remarks 
on the Primitive Indo-European K, and several 
Appendices. By T. LE MARCHANT DovssB. 8V0, 
pp. xvi.-232, cloth, 10s 6d, 


LITERARY and SOCIAL 
JUDGMENTS. By W.K.GreG. Fourth Edition, 
considerably enlarged, 2 vols. crown 8v0, cloth, 158, 


The DOCTRINE of ADDAI, the 
APOSTLE. Now first edited in a complete form 
in the Original Syriac, with an English Transla- 
tion and Notes. By GrorGe Puiuips, D.D, 
President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 8v0, 
pp. xiv.-106, cloth, 7s 6d. 


’ 
LEAVES from a WORD-HUNTER'S 
NOTE-BOOK. Being some Contributions to Eng- 
lish Etymology. By the Rev. A.S. PaLMss, B.A. 
Crown 8yo, pp. 208, cloth,7 6d. 


London: TRUBNER and 0O., Ludgate Hill. 
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THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


With Portrait and 30 IlJustrations, crown 8v0, 10s 6d. 


LIFE 


OFA 


SCOTCH NATURALIST 


(THOMAS EDWARD, Associate of the Linnzan 
Society). 


By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. 


Illustrated by GzorGs REID, R.S.A. 
Portrait etched by RAJon. 


BLACKWOOD'’s EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


“The ‘Life of a Scotch Naturalist’ is of necessity 
a homely and simple story, but it takes a delicacy and 
more refined than refinement from the very 
or Meare of its subject. It is a record of success 
in unsuccess—of fame unmingled with any sordid 
advantage—of work absolutely disinterested and done 
‘for naught,’ as all the noblest work has been done. 
It is the story of a poor shoemaker who is a famous 
natural philosopher without ceasing to make shoes, 
or attaining in his old age to any seat more easy than 
that of his familiar bench.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“ The biography of this remarkable man owes much 
ofits charm to the manner in which Mr. Smiles has 
done his part as narrator. The unobtrusive way in 
which the story is told, and the pleasant style of the 
smooth and experienced pen, deserve more than a 
passing word of approval.’ 


TIMES. 


“In the evening of a life so noble, it is a comfort to 
all the friends and admirers of Thomas Edward to 
think that his exertions in the cause of natural science 
have at last been recognised in a way that cannot fail 
to be grateful to the veteran naturalist, who will no 
longer have to rely on his‘ last’ as his resource against 
starvation in his old age. All readers, whether friends 
of science or not, are bound to be grateful to Mr. 
Smiles for having, in a very charmivg and very beau- 
tifully illustra volume, rescued the fame and char- 
acter of Thomas Edward from oblivion as a most 
accomplished naturalist.” 


LAND AND WATER. 


“This ' Life of a Scotch Naturalist,’ regarding it as 
4 mere narrative, is one of the most enjoyable 8 
it has ever been our po tor And it has 
this further merit. [It shows what even the humblest 
and poorest amongst us may achieve by the mere force 
of will, inspite of all the disadvantages of poverty, 
superadded to the want of education and friends.” 


OBSERVER. 


* This ‘ Life of a Scotch Naturalist’ strikes us as Mr. 
Smiles at his best, in mood, in matter, and in manner. 

Thomas Edward, a naturalist and North-country 
shoemaker, he has lighted upon a subject of a differ- 
ént order from the common. He has a man to whom 
‘self-help’ means self-culture, not for profit, but for 
the gratification of an overpowering enthusiasm. If 
ever @ man was carried away bya subject, it has been 
Mr. Smiles on the present occasion, and the subject is 
fortunately quite worthy of him. The work isa credit 
to the head and heart of Mr. Smiles, and of Mr. Reid, 
the Aberdeenshire artist, who has given piquancy by 
his admirable illustrations to a letterpress which 
should be read, not criticised.” 


SANITARY INSPECTOR, 


“Edward's biography is a marvellous story of irre- 
pressible genius. There is not a dull page in the book, 
and a more wholesome boys’ book we never read.” 


Wor.p. 
“ Brimful of interest from beginning to end.” 


SPECTATOR. 


“ Never has Mr. Smiles written with more of fresh- 
ness and zest than in presenting to us the picture of 
this Palissy of Naturalists, of whose portrait, etched 
by Rajon, no words of posse could well be too high. 
Here is a man who, t ough shrewd and practical, 
never allowed worldly views to conflict with his ideal ; 
Who, in all simplicity, without complaining, or ignoble 
greed of fame, followed his star, yielding a notable 
testimony that though Inquisitions are no more, 
Science still has its martyrs. A noble lesson of un- 
affected humility here goes hand-in-hand with the 
lesson of self-help, and elevates it.” 


NONCONFORMIST. 


“ This book is clear, racy, unaffected, admirable, and 
certainly Mr. Reid's ‘labour of love’ on the drawings 
cannot fail to draw praise for him from the highest 
quarters. As for the etched portrait by Rajon, it strikes 
us 48 & simple masterpiece.” 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
















NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 














Super-royal 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
HISTORY OF NEPAL 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL BY * 


MUNSHI SHEW SHUNKER SINGH and PANDIT SHRI GUNANAND; 


EDITED, WITH AN 
INTRODUCTORY SKETCH OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE, 


BY DR. D. WRIGHT, 
Late Residency Surgeon at Kathmandu. 
















And with numerous Fac-simile Illustrations from Native Drawings, and Portraits of 


SIR JUNG BAHADUR, 
The King of Nepal; and other Natives; from Photographs. 













Crown quarto, extra gilt, in Arabesque binding, pp. xxxii.-340, price 158; paper covers, 10s 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


BEHA ED DIN ZOHEIR OF EGYPT. 
Translated into English Verse by 
E. H. PALMER, M.A., 


Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 










The Poet Beha ed din Zoheir lived in the Thirteenth Century of the Christian Era, and was Prime Minister 
to El Melik es Sdlih, Sultan of Egypt, and Grandson to the celebrated Saladin. 






This is the first Complete Translation of the Works of an Arabic Poot into English Verse. 














THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 











The want of an Annotated Edition of the BIBLE, in handy portions, suitable for School use, 
has long been felt ; and the experience of the University Local Examinations has brought this 
want into greater prominence within the last few years. 








In order to provide Text-books for School and Examination purposes, the CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS has arranged to publish the several books of the Bible in separate 
portions, at a moderate price, with introductions and explanatory notes. 

The text of the Authorised Version will be followed and printed in paragraphs, the chapters 
and verses being marked in the margin; and selections from the marginal references and notes, 
as revised by Dr. ScRIVENER, with the other notes, will be added at the foot of the page. 

The Rey. J. J. S. Perowne, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, has undertaken the general 
editorial supervision of the work, and will be assisted by a staff of eminent coadjutors. Some of 
the books have already been undertaken by the following gentlemen :— 













Rey. A. CARR, M.A., One of the Masters of Wellington College. 

Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Canon of Westminster, late Head Master of Marlborough College. 
Rey. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rev. J. J. 8. LIAS, Professor of English and Modern Languages, St. David’s College, Lampeter 
Rev. J. R. LUMBY, B.D., Fellow and Lecturer of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 

Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Head Master of King’s College School, London. 

Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rev. W. F. MOULTON, D.D., Head Master of the Leys School, Cambridge. 


Rey. E. H. PEROWNE, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of St. Asaph. 


Rev. T. T. PEROWNE, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich. 


Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Professor of Biblical Exegesis, King’s College, London. 
Rev. W. SANDAY;, M.A., Principal of Bishop Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
Rev. G. H. WHITAKER, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


















It is expected that some of the volumes will be prepared for publication in the course of the present year 












LONDON: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, March 17, 1877. 
NOTICE.—The PRINCE of WALES’S 
TOUR in INDIA, by Dr. W. H. RUSSELL, 
will be ready for delivery to the Trade and to the Public 

on the 20th instant,—selling price, as originally announced, 


42s. 


The Publishers have determined to adhere to the above price, in 
order to keep faith with the many Subscribers who have 
already sent in their orders, but owing to the fact that the 
volume will contain more Illustrations and nearly 200 
more pages of Text than was originally contemplated, they 
Jind it necessary to announce that, on and after the Second 
of April next, the price will be raised to 528 6d. Orders 


received after March 31 can be executed only at the 


advanced price. 


N.B.—A Large-Paper Edition, royal quarto, handsomely bound 


in cloth extra, gilt edges, price 84s, will also be ready shortly. 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


\XRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen’s 
Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman’s 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 
XRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, supplied by 
all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRANT, Distillery, 
Maidstone. Oarriage free in England. 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





HOUSEHOLD ORGANISATION. 


Cappy. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


The CHATEAU de VESINET: 


France. A Tale. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By Mrs, 


(This day, 


a Memory of 


(This day, 





HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL. 


BOUND to WIN: a Tale of the Turf. By 


HAWLEY SMART, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” “A Race for & Wile," & 
8 vols. P 


“Captain Smart has succeeded admirably in a very difficult task...... There ig 
not a poor description nor a dull page in the novel. The book bristles with good 
things, which tel] of shrewd observation, varied knowledge of the world, and con. 
siderable power of epigrammatic expression.”"— World. . , 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MARCUS WARD AND CO/’S GIFT-BOOKS. 





NEW TALES OF ADVENTURE AND BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 


Elegantly Printed and Bound, with Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated 
Title-page, fully Lllustrated. 


The LAST CRUISE of the 


the Author of “ Perilous Seas.” 


‘ARIADNE.’ By 
(Just published. 
“A stirring story of the sea.”—Academy. 


EGYPT and NUBIA: Notes of Travel. By 


J.L. STEPHENS. Revised and Enlarged, with an Account of the Suez Canal. 
Price 33 6d. 
“A very entertaining, well-written little volume.”—Graphic. 


INDIA, HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE, 


with an Account of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857-58. By OnARLES H. Epagy. 
Price 3s 6d. 


Complete List of Publications post free on application, 





MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price lés. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference.”"—Lancet——*‘ A book of first-rate merit."« 
Practitioner. ‘- Very full and exhaustive throughout.’ —Spectator——“ A work 
with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar.’"—Chemical News. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and OO. 


FOREIGN STATE PAPERS, REIGN of ELIZABETH. 
In imperial 8vo, pp. 638, price 15s, cloth. 
ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, Foreign Series of the 
Reign of ELIZABETH, 1572-1574, preserved in the State Paper Department 
of H.M. Public Record Office. Edited by A. J. Crossy, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls,and with the sanction of H.M, 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

*,* The Series of which this is the Tenth Volume, contain a Calendar of the 
Foreign Correspondence during the early portion of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, deposited in the Public Record Office, &c. They illustrate not only the 
external but also the domestic affairs of Foreign Countries during that period. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Oo. Oxford: PARKER and Co 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Buack. Dublin: A. THom” 














Complete Edition, with Map, Plan, and View of the 
Beit-Allah or Mosque at Mecca, 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 

HE KORAN, commonly called the 

ALCORAN of MOHAMMED, translated from 


ATAL: a History and Description of | 

the Colony, including its Natural Features, Pro- | 
ductions, Industrial Condition and Prospects. 
HENRY Brooks, for many years a Resident. Edited by 


Second Edition, price 3s 6d. 
HE HOUSE THAT BABY BUILT. 
By the Rev. H. W. PuLLEN, M.A., late Chaplain 


| of H.M.’s Arctic ship ‘ Alert.’ 
BROWN and Co. London: SIMPKIN, 


By 


the Original Arabic, with Explanatory Notes; to which 
is prefixed a Preliminary Discourse. By GEORGE SALE. 
*.* Many useful notes, and several hundred various 
readings, are added, from the French version by 
Savary. 
London: Wiriasamw TecGe and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s 6d; by post, 2s 8d. 
F WORDS or LANGUAGE in 
GENERAL. Signification of Words, General 
Terms, Names of Simple Ideas, Modes and Relations, 
Substances, Particles, Abstract and Concrete Terms, 
Imperfection of Words, Abuse of Words: the Reme- 
dies of the Foregoing Imperfection and Abuses. By 
JOHN LOCKE, Author of ‘ An Essay concerning Human 
Understanding.” 
London: WILtiIAM Ta¢¢ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
1877. Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s ; half-roan, 5s 6d. 
HE NEW FRENCH-ENGLISH and 
i ENGLISH-FRENOH PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TLONARY, on the basis of Nugent's. By F. C. 
MBADoWS, M.A, Re-edited and Enlarged, with about 
2,000 Words with Meanings, by H, Kruscer. 
London: WiLtiaw Teee and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Will be issued shortly, PartI.of 
MODERN MINISTER, 











To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
Price One Shilling. 
Each containing 8@ pp., with. Two Illustrations. 


| panying this volame are everything that could be de- 





D. MANN, F.R.A.S., F.R.GS., late Superintendent of 
Education in ths Colony. With Maps, Coloured Plates, 
and Photographic Views, 21s. 


written for purposes similar to his.”"— Westminster 
Review. 
‘It conveys in an easy and pleasant form an exact 


| picture of the existing condition and circumstances of 


the land, and will do much for the progress of Natal.” 
— British Mail. 

“A book full of information on every subject con- | 
nected with Natal.""—Daily News. | 

“The author concludes his very interesting book 
with some hopeful remarks as to the future prosperity 
of Natal.” —Colonies. 

“The photographic and other illustrations accom- 


sired.” —Athenxum. 
L. REEVE and Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


A BEAUTIFUL EASTER PRESENT. 
b New and Cheaper Edition. 

HE ROYAL ACADEMY ALBUM: 
a Series of Photo-Prints from Works of Artin 
the Exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts, 1876. 
Royal 4to, with 48 Permanent Photo-Prints, cloth, 
gilt edges, 63s. A few Copies of the Original Large 
Edition may still be had, price Six Guineas, cloth, 
gilt edges; Seven Guineas, half-morocco. Either 
Edition sent, carriage paid, on receipt of remittance. 
“More perfect and more pictorial in their effect 
than we ever thought would be possible."—Times. | 
L. BBEVE and Vo., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. | 





“A book very distinctly superior to most of those 
| 


Salisbury: 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


Books FREE BY POST. 


Auy Book of One Shilling and upwards in value 
| sent, safely packed, post free, on receipt of a P.O, Order 
| for the published price. 

*,* A New Catalogue of Handsomely-bound Books 
for Presents sent post free on application. 
ELLIOT Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.O. 


EW LUNATIC ASYLUM, BAN- 
STEAD.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 

(4d, or by post 44d) for View and Plan; also View of 
New Buildings in Brussela—The Ancient Monuments 
Bill—Bill to Prevent Payment of Commissions—Pro- 
fessor Barry's Lectures — Florence — Circumstances 
which Influenced Medieval Works—Art News— 
Sanitary, &c.—46 Oatherine Street, and of all News- 


men. 52 pages. 
TOILET, the NURSERY, 


f°o® the 
and for SHAVING. 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
«Is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the skin.” 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, . B.S. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 
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WORKS BY THE VERY REV. A. P. STANLEY, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the JEWISH 


OHUROH. First and Second Series. Abraham to the Captivity. Sixth 
Edition. With Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the JEWISH 


OHURCH. Third Series. rom the Captivity to the Christian Era. With 
Maps. 8vo, 14s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the EASTERN 


CHURCH, with an Introduction on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. Fifth 
Edition. With Maps. 8vo, 12s. 


The EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to the 


CORINTHIANS; with Critical Notes and Dissertations. Fourth Edition. 
8vo, 188. 


SINAI and PALESTINE, in Connection with 


their History. Twentieth Edition. With Maps. 8vo, 14s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CANTER- 


BURY. The Landing of Augustine—The Murder of Becket—Edward the Black 
Prince—Becket's Shrine. Sixth Edition. With Illustrations. Post 8vo,7s 6d. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS’ of WEST- 


MINSTER ABBEY, from its Foundation down to the Year 1876. 4th Edition. 
With 40 Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of Dr. 


ARNOLD, of Rugby. 10th Edition. With Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 





MR. MOTLEY’S HISTORIES. 





With Portraits, 4 vols. post Svo, 24s. 


HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS : 


from the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609: with 
afull view of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain; and of the Origin, 
and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. Ry JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L. 
Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 

“ Among the historians of she age Mr. Motley occupies a distinguished and 
permanent position. Extensive and minute research, unwearied diligence, moral 
and artistic sympathy, vigorous presentment and picturesque language, give such 
a value and interest to his historical elaborations, as we reeognise only in the 
works of the most eminent writers of national biography."—Spectator. 


With Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE and DEATH of JOHN of BARNEVELD, 


Advocate of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes and Movements of 
“ The Thirty Years’ War.” 

These volumes make a separate work in themselves. They form also the natural 
Sequel to the above work. 

“The history of Europe, especially of the Netherlands, Britain, France, and 
Germany, cannot be thoroughly appreciated without a knowledge of the designs, 
the labours, and the fate of Barneveld."—Pre/ace. 

‘Mr. Motley is a historian in the true sense of the term. For abundance of 
matter, variety of ingredients, compression of details, and eloquence of style, the 
work is a masterpiece of art. It is also a history of all Europe in one of its most 
interesting eras. The foreground is Dutch, and the central] figure is Barneveld, 
but the groups comprise all the leading statesmen of the period. While abounding 
with all the graces of style and a lively eloquence, it has been prepared with the 
precision of a legal record. '—Morning Post. 





HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 





10 vols. post 8vo, 4s each. 


HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE 


AGES. By Henry HALLAM, LL.D., containing his latest Corrections and 
Additions. 3 vols. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


from the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. 3 vols. 


LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 4 vols. 
Also, 2 vols., post 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


The STUDENT'S EDITION of HALLAM’S 


MIDDLE-AGES, and HALLAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Edited by Wm. 
Sits, D.O.L. 





MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


4th and Revised Edition, 15 vols. post 8yo, 6s each. 


HISTORY of the JEWS, from the Earliest 


Period down to Modern Times. By H. H. MiLMAN, D.D., late Dean of St. 
Paul's. 3 vols. 


HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth 


of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 3 vols. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


The Modern Novelists’ Library. 


LOTHAIR. By the Right Hon. the Earn of 


BEACONSFIELD. Crown 8vo, 2s, boards ; or 2s 6d, cloth. 


*,* To be followed on the Ist of each alternate month, by Lord Beaconsfield’ 
other Novels and Tales, each complete in 1 vol., price 2s, Re £ or 28 64, im 


The EASTERN QUESTION. By: the Rev. 


MALCOLM MACCOLL, M.A. 8yo. [Now ready. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAU- 


LAY. By his Nephew, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. Second i 
Additions and Corrections, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. - oes ee 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY Frovupe, M.A. Third Series. 8vo, price 12s. 
[On April 6: 


THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA 


DURING the INSURRECTION, in August and September, 1875. By A. J. 
Evans, B.A., F.S.A. Second Edition, with the Historical View of Bosnia, 
Revised and Enlarged; Map and Lilustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in VIENNA and 


BERLIN during the EVENTFUL WINTER, 1805-6. By the late Hunry 
Reve, M.D. Published by his Son. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNAWARES: a Story of an Old French Town. 


New Edition in the “‘ Modern Novelists’ Library.” Crown 8vo, price 2s, boards ; 
or 2s 6d, cloth. 


The ATELIER DU LYS;; or, an Art-Student 


in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of “Mademoiselle Mori.” Third 
Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LIFE of Sir WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, 


Bart. Partly written by Himself; edited and completed by W. Pots, F. B.S. 
8vo, with Portrait, 18s. 


CHURCH and STATE: their Relations His- 


torically Developed. By Professor GEFFCKEN, Strasburg. Translated by 
E, FAIRFAX TAYLOR. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


MYTHOLOGY AMONG the HEBREWS. By 


Dr. GOLDZIHBR, Teacher of Semitic Philology in the University of Buda-Pest. 
Translated by R. MARTINBAU, M.A. 8vo, 168. 


RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 


By A. K.H. B. Two Series, 3s 6d each. 


The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY 


PARSON. By A. K.H.B. Three Series, 3s 6d each. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GAZETTEER of the 


WORLD, or General Dictionary of Geography. New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised. Svo, 42s, cloth; or 50s, half-bound in russia. 


Epochs of Modern History. 


The AGE of ANNE. By E. E. Morris, M.A., 


of Lincoln College, Oxford; Head Master of the Melbourne Grammar-School, 
Australia; Original Editor of the Series, With 7 Maps and Plans. Fceap. 8vo, 


price 2s 6d. (Nearly ready. 


The London Series of English Classics. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY on CLIVE. Anno- 


tated by H. C. Bowen, M.A., Second Master, City of London Middle-Class 
School. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. [On March 26. 


Epochs of Ancient History. 


The GRACCHI, MARIUS, and SULLA. By 


A. H. Beesty, M.A., Assistant-Master, Marlborough College. Feap. 8vo, with 
Maps, 2s 6d. 


SIX LECTURES on HARMONY, delivered at 


the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By G. A. MACFARREN. Second Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, with numerous Examples and Specimens. 8vo, price 128 


Dr. BULL'S HINTS to MOTHERS for the 


MANAGEMENT of THEIR HEALTH. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
Improved. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY, in-|Dr. BULL on the MATERNAL MANAGE- 


cluding that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 9 vols. 





MENT of CHILDREN in HEALTH and DISEASE. New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and Improved. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 





SECOND’ EDITION. 


Now ready, 3 vols., with Portraits and [lustrations, 32s. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. — 


WITH MEMORIALS 
By MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 


“ Biography is always fascinating when it deals in any competent manner at all with any one so remarkable and go full of life as Harriet Martineau 


1 ED! 


ah, - 


a 


. 


And 


three volumes are likely to be among the most eagerly read of the biographies of our time, for they are the memorials of a woman of great strength, and of a life of 
redundant energy and high public spirit, though not one at all deficient in harsh and repellent elements of character."—Spectator. 


“ Mrs. Cha 


mn has performed this last service to her friend with loving industry and no small literary skill. The passages from her pen are quite as inter 


pma 
as the ‘ Autobiography ' itself, and we think that Miss Martineau exhibited her usual good-sense in choosing Mrs. Chapman as the Editor of her ‘ Autobiography, an 


the one among her many friends best fitted to preserve her name to the world.”—Obdserver. 


“The two volumes from Miss Martineau's pen will amply justify all the expectations which have been indulged respecting them...... The work will be read with 


immense interest on both sides of the Atlantic.'—Datly News. 





RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the Revival of Learning; the 


Fine Arts. By JOHN ADDINGTON Sy™Monps, Author of “ An Introduction to the Study of Dante,” “ Studies 
of the Greek Poets,” and “Sketches in Italy and Greece.” 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. [Near'y ready. 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. By Matthew 


ARNOLD. Crown 8yo. (Next week. 





The POLITICAL PROGRESS of CHRISTIANITY. By the 
Hon..A.8. G, CANNING, Author of “ Intolerance among Christians.” (This day. 





ed 


LECTURES on POETRY delivered at OXFORD. With 


Poéms. By Sir Prawors Hastrnes DOYLE, Bart., Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Large 
crown Ovo, %s. (This day. 


FLOTSAM and JETSAM: Rhymes Old and New. By 


ALrReD Domett, Author of “ Ranolf and Amohia.” [Next week, 








FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By Thomas Hardy, 


Author of “A Pair of Blue Eyes," “The Hand of Ethelberta,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, large 
crown 8vo, with 6 Illustrations, price 7s 6d. (In a few days. 





A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the EIGHTEENTH 


OENTURY. By Lastze Steraen. 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 28s. {Just published. 





SECOND EDITION. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. First Series. By Leslie Stephen, 


Author of “ History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century.” Crown 8vo, 9s. 





SEOOND EDITION. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. First Series. By John 


mg ye Symonps, M.A., Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” “Sketches in Italy and Greece." Crown 
80, 3 . 


TABLES of MATERIA MEDICA: a Companion to the 


Materia Medica Museum. By T. LAUDER BruNTON, M.D., Sc.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Assistant-Physician and 
Leoturer on Materia Medica at St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Examiner in Materia Medica in the Univer- 





sity of London. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 
The LIFE of MAHOMET. From Original Sources. By Sir 
WILiiAM Morr, LL.D. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., with Maps, 14s. (Ready. 


“Tt is the only biography of the Prophet in our language which deserves the name, and is full, learned, and 
able. It states the stirring, picturesque events of the time with much vividness, and gives those quaint, pathetic 
incidents and utterances connected with Mahomet, without losing their simple, peculiar, Arabic flavour."— 
Scotsman. 

“ The very best biography of the Arabian Prophet that has ever yet been produced in any language. Thorough- 
going in his researches, a ripe scholar, a discerning and generally impartial critic, Sir W. Muir has presented 
us with # complete and trustworthy picture of the life, character, and surroundings of the great-souled, erring, 
thoroughly human, founder of Islam."—Al/en's Indian Mail. 





NEW NOVELS. 


HEAPS of MONEY. 2 vols. 


(In the press. 


Professor FERRIER’S RESEARCHES. 
With numerous LIilustrations, 8vo, price lés. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. 

pat By = 9 M.D., F-R.S., 

ssistant-Physician to King's College Hospital, 
Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College. 

“ This is in many respecte an important work. Full 
of experimental facts and theoretical suggestions, 
clearly and forcibly written,.....1[t will long remain a 
storehouse to which all students must go for material.” 
—G. H. Lewis, in Nature. 

“ We welcome this work as a very important and 
valuable contribution to an obscure and difficult de- 
gortens of oye ——. It is, indeed, as 
the Germans phrase it, an ‘epoch-making' or ‘ path- 
breaking’ treatise.”"—Lancet. ” 

“It is a book deserving of the most careful and 
attentive study."—London Medical Record. 

‘The work must be studied by all who claim to be 
well informed in their profession. Though the subject 
is one of great intricagy, the author has dealt with it 
in such a manner that it is conpolans for . 
educated non-medical reader to be gradually led on to 
the most profound questions in cerebral physiology.” 
—Medical Examiner. 

“The turbid chaos of facts in which the laws of the 
functions od the eee ie ~ long jm! a 
seems at last to clea: itself up jeposi' 
something like an orderly tate of doctrine. Dr. 
Ferrier's work may be as the Gret successful 
attempt to collect and exhibit this doctrine in its full 


merality—in other words, we ma; rd it 
Sites he end pan era, and the beginning oe 


new one in cere’ jiology.”"— edical and 
Surgical Journal, — 
The RUSSI CENTRAL ASIA. 


Pee: pe Wood ———— the —— — to be, on 

e whole, a great advantage to ¢ ‘ur oy 
picture so different to that of Captain Burnaby's ‘ Ride 
to Khiva,’ that the two books, which traverse mearly the 
same ground, ought to be read together."—G@uardian. 


Crown 8vo, TAKE its. 
The SHORES of L ARAL. By 
Hexpert Woop, Major, Royal Engineers. 

“ A very able and well-written book of travel in a 
country all] but unknown,”—Sfandard. 

“ A valuable contribution to physica! and political 
geography.”—A thenwum. 

“A deeply interesting work, and full of valuable 
information,”—Gi/obe. 


RUSSIAN SOCIETY. 

Orown 8vo, 78 6d. . 
DISTINGUISHED PERSONS in 
RUSSIAN SOCIETY. Translated from the 
German. 
Contents: The Grand Duchess Helena—Count 
Peter Schuvaloff—Countess Antoinette Bludoff—The 
Counts Adlerberg—The Brothers Miliutin—Prince 
Gortschakoff—Count Protassoff—P. A. Waluleff— 
General Ignatieff—Our Ministers of Education— 

Authors and Journalists, &c., &. 


CHAMBERS on DIET. 
Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d 


AL of DIET in HEALTH and 
DISEASE. By Tuomas Kino CHAmsers, M.D 
Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Hon. Physician to the 
Prince of Wales. 

“ Dr. Chambers’s manual deserves to take its place 
amidst our standard treatises, and will be welcomed 
by the profession. No more trustworthy or welcome 
book has been issued from the Press for several years 
The profession may congratulate itself as well as Dr 
Chambers on the success of his rather difficult achieve- 
ment."—British Medical Journal. 

‘*Dr. Chambers writes with the authority of a sound 
clinical teacher...... A readable account of all that is 
necessary to say in a practical manual on diet."—Doctor 
“ Throughout the work, in every page of it, there are 
evidences of a practical knowledge of the subject 





PHYLLIS. 3 vols. 


[in the press. 





This work of Dr. Chambers must be hearti!y welcomed 
by the profession." —Practitioner. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand: 
and Published by him at the “SprcTaTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 17, 1877. 
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